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THE MATRIX OF THE MOVEMENT 


HIS is the month in which loyal parent-teacher members look both backward, the better to see how far we 

have traveled since that day in February 1897, and forward, the better to see how much soil still remains un- 
tilled. Those who pause to survey the landscape of P.T.A. endeavor will find much to stir their pride. Because each 
member is bound to view the scene in his unique way, each will discover his own delights. No one, however, will 
fail to see certain landmarks that show clearly the continuity of our efforts, a continuity made possible by the pro- 
phetic dream of our Founders, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst. Among them, standing out 
most boldly, are two verbal monuments that seem as noteworthy today as when they were first erected. Concerning 
the scope and purpose of the organization Mrs. Birney had this to say: 

Let mothers, fathers, nurses, educators, ministers, legislators, and—mightiest of all in its swift, far-reaching influence—the press, 


make the child the watchword and ward of the day and hour; let all else be secondary, and coming generations will behold a new 
world and a new people. 


The National Congress of Mothers, irrespective of creed, color, or condition, stands for all parenthood, childhood, home-hood. Its 

platform is the universe; its organization, the human race. 

RE are other features of that landscape which show how far we have moved toward these noble ends. The cur- 
tee Four-Point Program has actually been the foundation of all P.T.A. effort since that February fifty-one years 
ago. In the field of education have we not worked unceasingly for better schools, better teachers, better home-school 
cooperation? As early as 1905 we urged “‘federal aid for the education of all children.” In the field of health we 
have won many victories: the control of disease, pure food and drug legislation, maternal and infant care. And in 
1899, fourteen years before the creation of the U.S. Public Health Service, we were the ones who asked for “the 
establishment of a National Health Bureau, which shall disseminate knowledge tending toward the health of 
humanity.” 

With world understanding, too, we have been just as continuously concerned. In the forty years since the First 
International Congress on the Welfare of the Child we have been officially represented at thirty-eight international 
meetings in many parts of the globe. Our pledge, made at the third of the international congresses called by our own 
organization, rings clear and far today: ““To teach children the truth which makes for freedom; and to promote, 
through home and school and all other agencies of education, a spirit of intelligent brotherhood among all the 
peoples of all the nations of the world.”’ And finally, there is the realm of parent and family life education. Anyone 
who is at all familiar with our history knows how quick we were to recognize the need for an educated parenthood 
and how diligently we have labored to provide the best materials modern knowledge offers. To build the wisest and 
finest parents, who in turn would train the finest and healthiest children the world has ever known—here lies our 
very reason for being. 


Yet then, are some of the landmarks that have distinguished the panorama of our past, the words and deeds 
that make up our magnificent tradition. Should anyone say to you that the deeds have not yet fulfilled the 
promise of the words, tell him we know that this is so. Tell him, too, that mankind itself has had words, mighty and 
immortal, for two thousand years—and we are still looking for ways to match the word with the deed. Above all, 
tell him that, being so sure of the rightness of our cause, we shall go forward into our second half century in all the 
confidence and wisdom of our fruitful experience. And when the year 1948 comes to an end, I, your national presi- 
dent, believe with all my heart that we shall have taken the longest strides in our history toward realizing the vision 


conceived by the pioneers whom we honor this month. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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the story of a Negro youngster who got a 

job as butler’s assistant in a wealthy south- 
ern home. On his first day off, his family gath- 
ered round to find out about his job. 

Someone asked, “What do they talk about when 
they’re eating?” 

The boy thought a minute, then said, “Mostly 
they discuss us cullud folks.” 

Change that answer to “Mostly they discuss the 
race question,” and you have a pretty good picture 
of what goes on in America today. For the 
amount of energy and time that goes into talking 
and writing about racial and religious prejudice 
is almost incredible. 

There are, of course, many reasons why Ameri- 
cans are so bothered by this problem. We have, I 
think, an uneasy feeling that just as prejudice 
leads to discrimination, so discrimination may 
lead to race riots. A few years ago we saw how 
quickly rumors that “the Negroes are rioting” 
and that “whites are killing Negroes” swept 


NOTED student of race relations used to tell 


© Eva Luoma 





THE PRICE OF Prejudice 


Detroit and blew up a first-class race riot. We 
have also seen the connection between racia| 
pride-and-prejudice and fascism, which sets up 
an elite group avowedly fitted by nature to rule 
all lesser men. And because we have seen these 
things we ask ourselves “What do we do about it” 
Strangely enough, race prejudice as we know 
it is only about three hundred years old, though 
anti-Semitism and other forms of religious preju. 
dice have been with us for many centuries. Race 
prejudice is not instinctive; it is an attitude, 
fostered by a particular kind of social environ. 
ment. It seems to be so deeply rooted in modern 
life, however, that many people wonder if there is 
any basis for it. Are there actually superior 
races? As in all such matters, we should turn for 
our answer to the people who make the study of 
mankind their lifework, the anthropologists. 


The Only Real Race 


NTHROPOLOGISTS say that, although there are 
differences among the races of mankind, 
those differences are only. superficial. The an- 
thropologist tells what race a man belongs to by 
his skin color, his hair texture, and the shape of 


This is the sixth article in the series 


“Problems of the School-Age Child” 
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ETHEL J. ALPENFELS 


certain bones. He never goes to truly important 
characteristics. He cannot tell a man’s race by his 
intelligence, his sensitivity, or his emotional sta- 
bility. In the things that really matter there is 
but one race—the human race. Franz Boas once 
wrote, “If we were to select the most intelligent, 
imaginative, energetic, and emotionally stable 
third of mankind, all races would be represented.” 
Thus anthropology confirms the basic religious 
principle of the brotherhood of man. 

Here in the United States the attention we have 
paid to the superficial physical differences between 
men has led to discrimination against the mem- 
bers of certain groups, to the creation of “‘second- 
class citizens” who do not share fully in the good 
things of our society. Everywhere—in housing; 
in education, occupations, and income; in politics; 
before the law; and in the chance for a normal 
family life—minority groups find themselves de- 
feated and turned back, unable to achieve equality 
with other Americans. Sometimes the handicap 
is eventually lifted, as in the case of certain na- 
tionality groups that have been absorbed slowly 
into our culture. But there are large groups of 
people who still do suffer under these handicaps. 
Some, notably the Negroes, are widely discrim- 
inated against and have not been assimilated. 

Because the minorities cannot give of their best 
abilities to our society, America is the poorer. But 
worse still are the frustrations that the minorities 
suffer because they are hemmed in at every turn. 
The price paid in the form of warped 
personalities by our Negroes, Jews, 
Mexicans, and other minorities can 
never be counted, let alone repaid. 

Parents and teachers do well to be 
troubled about prejudice in children. 
Too often has it been shrugged off as 
unimportant. The use of names like 
“kike,” “nigger,” and “wop” has 
been put down as a habit the child 
has merely picked up from his play- 
mates and will soon outgrow. But 
studies like the one being made in 
Philadelphia by Mrs. Helen Trager 
of the Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation reveal that five-, six-, and 
seven-year-olds can have well-de- 
fined prejudices against well-defined 
groups. When a child remarks, as 
one of the teachers in this study re- 
ported, that a mad dog on his street @: . 
was “a Catholic dog,” he needs to ( = 
make friends with Catholic children. 


| See 
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Inner Turmoil Betrayed 


E should remember always that back of chil- 

dren’s prejudices are the same underlying 
causes that are back of adults’. The prejudiced 
child is a disturbed child—fearful, insecure, mal- 
adjusted, unhappy; unconsciously seeking a scape- 
goat on whom to project his distressed feelings. 
He should not be neglected. We are naturally con- 
cerned about the Jewish child who is stoned in the 
school yard. He is suffering; his suffering is ap- 
parent. What we sometimes forget is that the 
child who stoned him may be suffering just as 
deeply. , 

Teachers and parents, then, should look behind 
the prejudiced child’s behavior for sources of emo- 
tional disturbance. Is too much pressure being put 
on him to succeed in school? Do other children 
bully him, so that he feels a need to bully someone 
else? Is he jealous of a brother or sister? Has he 
been frightened by unpleasant stories about Ne- 
groes, Japanese, Jews? ; 

Fortunately, techniques have been developed, 
many of them by the schools, for handling the 
problem of prejudice. Most of them may also be 
used by parents. Here are a few: 

1. Give the child the facts about race and racial 
superiority. A useful book of anthropology in 
eight-to-ten-year-old terms is Eva Knox Evans’ 
All About Us. Facts alone, of course, will not do 
the job; no one was ever cured of prejudice simply 
by learning that the blood of all races is alike. On 
the other hand, no one was ever cured of prejudice 
by being allowed to keep the illusion that his race 
was superior. As long as we don’t depend on them 
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to do the whole job, the facts are very important. 


2. Reach the child’s emotions. Give him stories 
that create a favorable picture of children of other 
racial, religious, or nationality groups. 


3. Give him a chance to know and play with 
children of other backgrounds on a basis of equal- 
ity. Schools made up principally of one group can 
exchange visits with schools whose populations are 
more varied. These visits should not be “come and 
stare” affairs but should give the children a chance 
to work on projects together. This is probably the 
surest way to get a child to feel at ease with all 
kinds of people. 


4. Be prepared to answer factually the questions 
young people ask about minority groups. In my 
own experience I have been confronted with the 
same questions over and over again and have re- 
plied to them in a booklet called Sense and Non- 
sense About Race (New York: Friendship Press, 
1946) . In answer to the question “Have the African 
Negroes ever developed any civilization of their 
own?” for example, I cited these and several other 
facts (pages 30-33) : 


At a time when Germans were painting their bodies 
blue in pagan worship. . . ‘there flourished at Timbuctu 
a university famed throughout North Africa, Spain, and 
the Near East.’ . . . A little known but verified story 
about this university tells of a black scholar who, it is 
said, lamented that he had a smaller library than any of 
his friends, even before the soldiers had taken from him 
sixteen hundred volumes. .. . 


At Benin were workers in bronze and iron. Four 
hundred years ago Negroes forged magnificent bronze 
statues that can still be seen in museums... . Franz 
Boas says that at a time when Europeans still used stone 
tools, ‘‘the Negro had developed the art of smelting iron; 
and it seems likely that his race contributed more than 
any other to the early development of the iron industry.” 


In cultural traits much of the legal procedure used in 
the Middle Ages in Europe (and now in the modern 
world) was borrowed directly from the Negro. His abil- 
ity to organize is strikingly illustrated in the reports of 
countless travelers. 


And to expose the serious fallacy behind that 
query which still troubles some people, “Isn’t it 
true that the Jews crucified Jesus?” (pages 19-20) : 


It is a question that cannot be answered by science, 
but when I asked several Roman Catholic priests, 
Jewish rabbis, and Protestant ministers how they would 
answer it, they all agreed on the following points. ... 


Pontius Pilate pronounced the death sentence. 
Roman soldiers carried it out. 


Some Jews did participate in bringing Jesus to trial 
but not all Jews. We must remember that the disciples 
and the prophets were all Jews, and that Jews wrote 
most of the New Testament. ... 


Ellis Jensen, a leader in the field of intercultural re- 
lations, has pointed out: “‘The Athenian Senate by a bare 
majority condemned Socrates. Are we right in con- 
demning the Greeks for killing Socrates? A few South- 
erners conspired against Lincoln. Is it correct to say 
that the Southerners killed Lincoln? . . . Modern Jews 





by no stretch of imagination can be held responsible fo, 
the acts of a few Jews sixty generations ago.’’ 


5. Plan assembly programs featuring speakers 
who represent minority groups. The most success. 
ful are those in which the guests do not discuss 
prejudice or discrimination but rather some prob. 
lems common to all the students. 

In general, the more normal the contact, the 
more successful will it be in breaking down preju. 
dice. The situation presented should always bea 
natural, familiar one, showing the minority group 
as a normal part of our culture, as of course it is, 


Starting with Ourselves 


—— parent who wants his child to grow up on 
good terms with society but feels hesitant about 
letting him associate with children of all back. 
grounds might first try to get acquainted with 
adults of minority groups. Not only will he lose 
any alarm he might have felt but he will probably 
find himself regretting that he has not done this 
before. Another step he can take is to learn the 
facts both about racial differences in general and 
about the amount of prejudice and discrimination 
in his own city and neighborhood. 

The teacher, for his part, should examine his 
own attitude toward pupils from minority groups 
in his classroom. Is he accepting them on the same 
basis as he does the other children? He certainly 
should. Is he not teaching in a public school? 
If he feels that his relations with them might 
well be improved, he might try to find out some- 
thing about their home life, meet their parents, 
visit their homes. He can also extend his own pro- 
fessional contacts and interests by getting to know 
the teachers on the faculty who themselves belong 
to minority groups. He can join the school’s inter- 
cultural relations club, or start one if there is none. 
He may find to his surprise that this particular 
venture, which aims to train children for life ina 
democracy, is the most exciting educational de 
velopment in years. 

If the task of ending prejudice seems hopeless 
at times, it is encouraging to remember that ways 
are being found to overcome it with patience and 
intelligence and good will. But even so, good will 
is not enough. We need now to develop our skills 
in building good human relations to as high a point 
as we have developed our skills in arithmetic—and 
to apply them just as widely. No simple task, this, 
and not by any means easy, or swift. Is it worth 
it? The price of prejudice in our society is the 
price of peace. Shall we give up that peace in 
exchang r the meager satisfaction of stepping 
on the neck of some one more defenseless than we? 





See outline, questions, and reading references on page 35. 
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se 
ly . 
“ | AM a teacher of speech. It is my complicated [i eg ote 









a * ! ee a’ F 4 iy 
nd task to help people reach out and achieve by Rn get es # 0 ot ae y 
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words what is so easily accomplished by a © H. Armstrong Roberts 
silent handclasp. It started about ten years ago 
when, quite without warning, I was asked to teach 
acourse in speech. 


ps “How soon?” I asked. ment I saw him among his own people, at home, 
"i “Can you meet the class tomorrow night?” pleading some urgent cause. . 
= Ihad never taught speech. I had never taught Each one who sat before me was intent on some 


ht | *uything. My studies had not been directed toward future goal, uniquely his own, which dominated the 


‘e. | Problems of communication but had to do broadly present. I knew at that moment that speech is 


with human relationships. crucial in the lives of human beings. I knew that 
ts, I gulped and breathed a startled “Yes.” speech has to do with more than words, that it 
ro- My classes met—and still meet—at night in the is reciprocal living, that it is creative living, that 
ow ‘ “ai 
ng } Chicago Loop. As I faced my first group of stu- it is the means to all human ends. ; 
or. | dents, it seemed that my whole life was then And so, when someone asks me now, “What's 


ne, | ‘vstallized. A new goal was revealed with deci- DEW about your approach to speech ?” I answer, 
lar | Sivesharpness, and the direction of my efforts was Speech is purpose-dominated. Then, meme often 
na | utevocably set. I shall never forget those faces— than not, my questioner will wae I don't under- 
de. | Young and old, some with dark skins, men and stand you. What do you mean?” And I begin to 
women, all races, all creeds. Housewives sitting tell them what I am about to tell you. 

ess | With scientists, bosses with employees, labor 
ays leaders with industrialists, teachers with students. 





nd | People, human beings . . . RE You Telling Them? is also the title 
will As I stood before them and looked, my heart A A a ee ee re 

ills | Y8 constrained with a kind of compassion—and , ee a ee ee eT RT, 
int } Suspense. So great was the interest manifested sents an exciting new approach to better 
and | ™ those faces, so earnest were they, so hopeful, speech for everyone. Part of the secret lies in 


his, that I had the feeling that each of these people realizing the magic of “telling,” or talking- 
rth | Who sat before me, each laden with his burden of 


Gites . : with-a-purpose; part of it lies in defining the 
the past, was somehow poised, expectantly await- “you” that is unique. In this article the 
. in | “8 an oncoming future. For those faces were h ll h ‘lizi h 
ing alight with purpose. e author tells us how, utilizing such an ap- 
ye! “Will you. use speech in your future work?” I proach, we may encourage our children 

asked a Chinese gentleman. to express themselves easily and sincerely— 
4 Oh, yes!” he said, so fervently that for a mo- and about the things that really matter! 
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A World of Words 


ro we think of speech as being goal domi- 
nated, we realize at once that the desiring 
individual, the striving individual, is the center 
and core from which all else proceeds. The words 
that he uses reflect his whole past, as conditioned 
by the present moment. But his words are, at the 
same time, targets aimed at a specific goal, his 
goal. The speaker is at that moment the pivotal 
point in his own moving world. No one can take 
his place. No one can speak for him because it is 
not his words that are important. To us, his 
listeners, the interesting things are his motives, 
his character, his principles, his goal. And these 
are uniquely his own. 


Early in life the child must be helped to re- 
spect his own uniqueness. One of the greatest 
tragedies for a child is to have himself compared 
unfavorably with others in the family. Instead of 
this, he should learn, through natural experience 
in his home, that he has a personal life all his own. 
His ideas are his ideas and not his mother’s or 
his smart sister Mary’s or his big brother Tom- 
my’s. Rather than attempting to conform, he 
should be made to feel that differences count, that 
differences are important. This will give him in- 
tegrity and validity as a person. He will come to 
respect his differences and learn to trust himself, 
his ideas, and his judgment, even in the face of 
‘opposition. 

Self-consciousness dulls all human effort, and 
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this is for the most part bred in the home. Man 
parents do not realize that simply by fostering 
the right attitude they can develop in their chi, 
dren not self-consciousness but consciousness-of. 
self, without which no one, adult or child, can jy 
secure in this demanding world. Since all life js 
goal-directed, since all life is striving toward the 
better, the child who is taught early to know that 
he is his own best spokesman will face increasingly 
complex problems with conviction and courage 
—and both are legacies of the home. 

Perhaps the greatest demand made on the home 
is the practical task of setting goals and of work. 
ing actively toward them. Too few of us realize 
that goals are derived from the whole life ex. 
perience, and too few of us are aware that the 
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successes or failures of our 
tomorrows are implanted in 
what we say and do today. 
A parent begins suddenly 
to realize that his high. 
school-age child must choose 
a certain kind of school pro- 
gram to fit in with his future 
plans. If Mary wants to bea 
dressmaker she must decide 
on what to do about it now, 
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and so must Steve, who 
wants to be a doctor, or Joe, 
the would-be mechanic. The 
parent knows that in this 
concrete problem the future 
lives in the present, but only 
the most farseeing of fathers 
and mothers sense how fully 
the child’s whole outlook on 
life is determined, for better 
or for worse, by the routine 
of everyday living. 

I heard a young mother 


brag that she could go right | 


on reading her book while 


carrying on a conversation with her little boy. Just 
by noting the tone of his voice, she boasted, she 
could say “Yes, dear,” or “No, dear,” automatical- 
ly without lifting her eyes. How much better to 
put down the book, look at the child and see him, 


and say, 


“Excuse me, Johnny, but can it wait a bit? I’m 
reading something I’d like to finish. We’ll talk 
about it at dinnertime—unless it’s pretty im- 


portant to you.” 


Or else just put down that book and listen very 


carefully! 
The t 


that goes on in the home either fits | 


the child for purposive living or leaves him be- 
wildered and frightened in a fast-moving and 
recklessly competitive world. 
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They Can Learn To Listen 


il. lr’ his early years a child seeks, for the most 
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art, self-centered goals. The nature of these 
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goals is extremely important, and equally impor- 


isttant is the method used in the attainment of the 


goals. Here is where the parent plays his part. 
He listens and—through talk—questions, explores, 
makes meaningful, and, in a sense, directs. Talk— 


[thekind of talk that is not one-sided but deliberate- 


ly collaborative. Little folks don’t want to listen, ; 
and sometimes they grow up into big folks who 
don’t want to listen. Better to reckon with this 
impatience at an early stage: 

“Now wait a minute, Johnny. I’ve listened to 
you, haven’t I? If we’re talking about this to- 
gether, it’s your turn to listen. And you know what 
I mean by listen, don’t you? Listening doesn’t 
mean just waiting for me to stop talking; it means 
hearing what I’m saying. So will you listen now?” 

Test his listening. Link your remarks to his 
and see if he gets the connection. Then find out 
his opinion and, if you can, let him make up his 
own mind. 

Take advantage of the dinner table. It can be 
the round table at its best, but few families make 
the most of it. During our daughter Shirley Ann’s 
dormitory days she was occasionally invited to 
a friend’s home for dinner. On one such visit 
Sh’Ann had a piece of the daily newspaper flung 
toward her at the table. Every member of the 
family was buried behind his favorite section, 
and not one word was exchanged. Papa had the 
fnancial sheet, Mama the society page, and 
daughter the funnies. Sh’Ann got what was left, 
which turned out to be the editorial page. Imagine 
the consternation when she remarked into the 
silence, “Wonder what this fellow means by ‘free 
enterprise’ ?”’ 

Nobody knew, of course, but Sh’Ann was being 
an imp. She had thrown a monkey wrench into a 
setup that was, for her, alien to good eating—and 
good living. 

At the dinner table everyone is himself, happy, 
easy, natural. Much of the talk is aimless and 
pleasant banter, but when someone runs into a 
snag, encounters a problem, the talk becomes goal- 
directed. And when there are several opinions, 
some of them opposing opinions, interaction be- 
gins—the battle of the words on home ground. 
You can keep it from becoming a feud by prac- 
ticing the rules of the game: 

1. Let the talk be goal-directed. 

2. Speak to the point when it’s your turn to 
speak, e 

38. Say your say briefly, and don’t repeat for 


- sake of emphasis. (‘““‘We heard you the first 
ime!’’) 
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4, Listen when it’s your turn to listen. Do it 
carefully, analytically, critically. And if you speak 
again, acknowledge what has been said even if 
you have to say, “You’re ’way off the track, Mary,” 
or “You’re right, Tommy, as far as you go, but 
aren’t you forgetting this?” 

5. Collaborate. Don’t compete. Look for points 
of agreement; they may be more important than 
the points of disagreement. 

6. Let the talk be goal-directed. Get there! 


Facts Linked to Values 


ipa great transition in family dinner-table talk 
comes when goal-directed discussion doesn’t 
concern merely Johnny or Mary or Tommy or 
even the family as a whole. It comes when every- 
one thinks together and talks together about some 
broader goal, one that goes beyond the home into 
the community of men. When this happens the 
family has reached maturity. 

Over the years our children have been collecting 
facts. Have we, over the years, been relating 
those same facts to human problems? Have we, 
over the years, been developing a perspective in 
which the facts will find their place? Facts have 
no meaning apart from human problems. 

There are now two major problems that every- 
one who is able to think must consider. We must 
discover the means whereby a national economy 
can become a world economy. Today we cannot 
eat without thoughts of those who are hungry, 
wherever they may be. Yesterday we thought in 
terms of competition. Yesterday we were dead set 
on success, and we measured that success in dol- 
lars. But today we are sobered. We begin to wonder 
whether competition is not an outmoded, nine- 
teenth-century attitude toward life. We begin to 
wonder, too, whether the world of men cannot 
have an allegiance that breaks down every fence 
and includes all nations. We begin to wonder 
whether man cannot experience a kind of spiritual 
expansion in which his scientific advance will be 
ennobled by human values. 

These are problems all of us must face. We 
cannot bar our doors against life. We cannot shield 
our children by ignorance. Life and death are the 
protagonists, and we must enter the fray. No one 
is exempt. Collaborative talk productive of human 
goals is now the only hope of mankind. The leaders 
will be those whose training in the growing years 
has given them the kind of stability which derives 
from goal-setting and goal-getting, and whose 
stability is made powerful by a ready flexibility, 
by a willingness to adapt, by a determination to 
collaborate—in the interests of all men. From the 

dinner table to the conference table to Lake Suc- 
cess, talk can spell democracy! 
































A Blow for Children.— Blowing bubbles is fun, but it 
may cause earaches, too. The medical director of Cook 
County, Illinois, reports that in a single classroom in a 
single day nine children complained of pain in the ears. 
All had been blowing bubble gum. It seems that when a 
child is coming down with a cold, the pressure of blowing 
may drive the cold germs through the Eustachian tube 
into the ear. And that hurts! 


Friend of Women.—At seventeen Susan B. Anthony, 
whose birthday is celebrated on February 15, began 
teaching school in rural New York. Today she is revered 
for her championship of the rights of women—to the vote, 
to higher education, to the ownership of property. High 
on her list of reforms was the principle that women teach- 
ers should receive the same pay as men. 


On Stage.—Give that “bad boy” a part in the next 
school play, and he may find the way to salvation. Thisis 
the advice of a resident psychologist at the famous Vine- 
land Training School in New Jersey. He points out that 
many a young troublemaker has derived real help from 
acting out his emotional disturbances. It is important, 
the psychologist adds, to give the boy a voice in choosing 
his role. At heart he may not want to be a villain, either 
on stage or off! 


Insect Slayer.—An insect leads a dog’s life these days. 
No sooner does he learn of the terrible DDT than another 
insecticide from five to twenty-five times as powerful is 
announced. The new compound, known as Thiophos 
3422, will be available soon as a spray and as a dust. Its 
manufacturers claim it to be effective against a wider 
range of insects than any chemical now in use, that it can 
be used without special equipment, and that it will not 
injure farm products. 


Sauce for the Goslings.—The children’s welfare de- 
partment in the state of South Australia normally is con- 
cerned with problem children. Three recent clients, how- 
ever, were teen-agers who came to register complaints 
against their parents. The young people charged harsh 
treatment, unjustified restrictions on liberty, and ‘“‘un- 
settled’ conditions in the home. Somewhat surprised by 
this novel assignment, the agency staff agreed to talk 
things over with the problem parents, and solutions were 
worked out to everyone’s satisfaction. 


Medical Lore Condensed.—In Amsterdam a digest of 
medical research and progress is now being prepared. It 
will consist of material abstracted from all the medical 
journals of the world— between seven and eight thousand, 
published in dozens of different languages. This moun- 
tain of information, when sifted and condensed, will ap- 
pear in the form of fifteen monthly magazines devoted to 
medical specialties. Seven have already been issued— 
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NEWSFRONT 


those on dermatology, venereal diseases, ophthalmology, 
endocrinology, tuberculosis, radiology, and surgery—anj 
the rest are expected early this year. 


UNESCO. —At the second general conference of UNES. 
CO, held in Mexico City last December, nearly a hun. 
dred projects were presented for final approval 
UNESCO’s 1948 program. The projects were grouped 
under these six headings: ‘‘Man Helping Man To Re 
cover from War’’; ‘““Man Speaking to Man’’; “Man Help. 
ing Man Grow in Knowledge’’; ““Man Exchanging with 
Man the Best He Has’’; ‘““Men Living Together”; ani 
“Man Helping Man To Know and To Control Nature.” 


Food for the Future.—<As long as there is plankton in 
the ocean, according to the director of the University of 
Miami Marine Laboratory, mankind need not starve, 
Plankton are microscopic plant life that contain both 
proteins and vitamins. Yet how to catch the tiny 
organisms in sufficient quantity is still a riddle, for many 
gallons of sea water would have to be strained in order to 
snare even enough for one sandwich. 


Down in the Mouth.—Some two thousand sixth and 
seventh graders in Illinois are’soon going to be brushing 
their teeth under the professional eye of the Illinois Col- 
lege of Dentistry. Once in the morning and again in the 
afternoon the children, seated at their desks, will use the | 
brushes and toothpowder provided for them. The experi- | 
ment’s main purpose is to prove the superiority of super- 
vised brushing over the lick-and-a-promise routine most 
children use. 





Hunting by Plane.—The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice reports that more and more coyotes, bears, wolves, 
lynx-bobeats, and mountain lions are meeting legal death 
from hunters in airplanes. These once-terrifying scourges 
of the American West can now be located and killed from 
the air. When a North Dakota sheepman, for example, 
telephoned a government agent that coyotes were molest- 
ing his flocks, a sharpshooter set out in a plane, flew 
forty miles to the spot, and killed two coyotes. } 


Wasteful Haste.—An automobile driver who speeds 
along the highway at fifty miles an hour sees 14 per cent 
less than when he drives forty-five miles an hour. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 3-48, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the March No- 
tional Papent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in receiving the April issue. Send one 
dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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MPORTANT in the world of fashion is the widely 

heralded “new look.” Indispensable in the field of 
sound human relations is the widely needed new out- 
look, Whatever may have been true a generation ago, 
today’s child is not socially safe if he has vague or dis- 
lorted ideas concerning the magnificent mysteries of 
birth and ongoing life. And who will deny that the 
thild’s social safety is the parents’ deep concern? 
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QUESTIONS 
START EARLY 


and childhood, when parents must 

provide their young with food and 
defend them from harm, are so short that 
within a few weeks or months, or at most a 
few years, the young are fully grown and 
able to take care of themselves. In human 
life the story is quite different. Infancy, 
childhood, and youth all last much longer, 
giving parents more time to help their chil- 
dren get ready for adult life, more time to 
plan learning experiences that will be useful 
in the extremely complicated world into 
which human children are born. 

There is much to be said for this length- 
ening of the period of childhood, but one of 
the principal advantages is lost if parents 
themselves are not prepared to do a good 
job of helping children to learn the things 
that are going to be most important to them. 
We are not equipped, as are the lower ani- 
mals, with inborn and automatic knowledge 
of how to handle our young. Instead, we have 
the invaluable gift of intelligence. Our minds 
are flexible, capable of devising new methods 
to meet changing needs. 

But thus far, despite our vaunted intelli- 
gence and our cleverness in manipulating 
our physical surroundings, we have lagged 
and blundered badly in working out ways in 
which parents can get help in guiding chil- 
dren. No certificate of training for their job 
is required before parents are entrusted with 
the most delicate and valuable of all ma- 
terials to work with—little children. 

How are parents to achieve for themselves 


Ad animals the periods of infancy 





This is the sixth article in the series 
“Problems of the Preschool Period’’ 
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—and produce in their children—the healthy, 
happy personalities that make for wholesome 
family life? Unfortunately fixed rules cannot be 
set down for that. Charting a path through the 
unknown is far from easy. Like the mariners of 
old, we map out only small bits at a time as we 
range ever farther in our explorations. In nutri- 
tion, for example, we have gone a long way. Many 
parents have become aware of the importance of 
the right foods because there has been accumu- 
lated a body of good solid fact on which to base 
teaching. But as yet we do not have the factual 
knowledge about human relations that enables us 
to say, “This is the way to produce a happy mar- 
riage” or “Here is how parents can assure emo- 
tional health in their children.” 


Parents as Guides 


a there are especially large gaps in our 
knowledge of how to give information and de- 
velop attitudes that will promote good sexual ad- 
justment, few would deny. The one solid foun- 
dation on which we can base our efforts is the 
rock of honesty and sincerity. It is hard for any- 
one to quarrel with guidance based on such a 
principle. 

Now people cannot be frank and sincere with 
their children if their own emotions are clouded 
with a murk of fears, inhibitions, and unconscious 
reservations accumulated from infancy on. Par- 
ents are not responsible for the fake ideas they 
once absorbed about sex and the wrong attitudes 
they unwittingly acquired, but they are respon- 
sible for getting rid of those that have proved 
unserviceable. And any feelings or habits that 
hinder us from having open and comfortable rela- 
tions with our children are distinctly unservice- 
able to both of the generations concerned. 

We can grow and change—and we'd better, if 
we don’t want our children to suffer. Leaving the 
job of our children’s sex guidance to the schools 
would not be feasible even if the schools were well 
equipped to do their share—which is far from 
being the case. For children entering school have 
already passed through one of the most significant 
learning periods of their lives. 

Of course, whether they have approached the 
matter actively or shied away from it, the parents 
have been giving sex education all along. The 
mother who refuses or hesitates over an answer 
to a child’s question is teaching him that the sub- 
ject of his inquiry is something she feels uneasy 
and unsure about. Such a betrayal is in itself 
education, but of a negative kind. 

We are proud of our children’s eager curiosity 
about the world they live in—the stars, the dew, 
the man-made wonders of trains and bridges and 
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prepared, like those about birth and reproductio, 





airplanes—but we often have a less welcoming arn h 
attitude toward questions for which we fee] jj ground 
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Actually, such questions do not loom large ;, 
number. They seem to stand out because for y 
long a time the subject with which they deal w, 
not brought into the open. It is probably safe y 
say that their inquiries take on a deep significany 
to children only as they are fumbled by adul 
who are overly emotional. Children are not goin 
to be disturbed if we say to them frankly, “T don’ 
know. Let’s find out together.” The difficult 
comes when we act confused and upset. Suppo 
they asked about a hole we were digging in thf ~nE. 
front yard and we refused to talk about it or gai wi 
darkly, “You’re not old enough to understand. 
or told them the doctor had come and dug it jn 
the night! Would they not harbor trouble 
thoughts about that hole in the ground? 
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Through Truth to Freedom 


5 pes parent who feels squeamish or inadequate 
when answering children’s questions (present 
or future) about where babies come from, the 
physical differences between boys and girls, or the 
father’s part in reproduction needs to clear up his 
inhibitions and add to his knowledge. The same 
holds true of the parent who fails to realize how 
common and how completely innocent is the sex 
play of very little children which shocks some 
people so painfully. Properly regarded, such play 
presents a teaching opportunity that is impor. 
tant to grasp and use. 

So much thought has been given to this most 
essential feature of parent education that no 
literate adult need lack the knowledge that gives 
him (or her) power to deal with the problem. A 
simple short course of reading can be of great 
value as interpreter and guide. A man who shrinks) that | 
from giving his children necessary information | misin 
may come to see that his attitude had its originin) Wh 
the ignorant snickering over dirty stories that) what 
was common among the boys responsible for his} ishm 
first acquaintance with sex facts. A woman read-! moth 
ing about a girl’s development at puberty reflects’ is wh 
that her mother’s many cautions and warnings, cepte 
ominous in tone but given without explanation, | swer 
may have had a good deal to do with the excessive | 
modesty, amounting to prudishness, that she has 
never outgrown. Finding out such things about 
oneself makes it possible to toss out of the window | 
a lot of rubbishy old notions that clutter up ou| 
thinking. (Of course it isn’t really our thinking; | 
it’s our emotions.) 

To discuss one’s feelings with other people 
helps, too. It does away with a lot of foolish ret- 
icence. Study group members who set out t0 
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yarn how to give their children a good back- 
gound for sex education gain practice in using 
the vocabulary that is essential to a clear under- 
danding of body parts and functions. Such visual 
sids as the new McGraw-Hill film, Human Repro- 
duction, used in connection with a text called 
Healthful Living, will go far toward giving fu- 
ture parents a knowledge of the reproductive or- 
gans and processes that only yesterday was miss- 
ing from the experience of young people. 


Toward Social Safety 


NE of the fears many parents have is that they 
will go either too far or not far enough in in- 
frming their children. “How can we be sure a 
child will grasp what we say? He asks a question 
—but maybe he isn’t really ready to digest the 
answer.” 

Let us remember that it is the manner in which 
his parents answer him that is likely to impress a 
child, not just the answer itself. If they respect 
his inquiry as natural and give him a simply 
phrased reply, in keeping with what they know 
of his level of understanding, they will probably 
not go far wrong. If the explanation is beyond 
him, he will ask again later, having developed no 
feeling about sex being a forbidden subject. The 
more security the parent feels, the greater the se- 
curity of the child. 

It may help to ask oneself, when puzzled about 
the question of imparting facts, “How soon is my 
child likely to need this information?” Well, school 
entrance represents a big, new adjustment in the 
life of all children. We plan ahead for their learn- 
ing about traffic, fearing accidents. Are not other 
kinds of accidents possible? Among all the new 
experiences children have at school there may be 
some, unless we get in our teaching ahead of time, 
that will tend to give them faulty notions or even 
misinformation. 

When Mcther or Father has already explained 
what the navel is and how the fetus got its nour- 
ishment through the cord that attached it to its 
mother, another child’s pronouncement that “This 


' is Where the baby comes out” is not gullibly ac- 


cepted. A child who has had his questions an- 
swered, and future ones forestalled, is not going 


to be put into the embarrassing position of being 
laughed at for making some remark indicating ig- 
norance. We must inform ourselves pretty ac- 
curately about how children develop if we are to 
keep one step ahead of their needs. 


Love in the Drama of Home 


pew children cannot understand the powerful 

drives back of mating, but they can under- 
stand—for they have daily evidence of it—the 
love their parents feel for each other. The expres- 
sion of this closeness and warmth between father 
and mother is a very good introduction indeed to 
a gradually developing understanding of the deep 
meaning of sex relations. Children learn more 
through observation and intuition than by any 
amount of “teaching” about how our aspirations 
for good family life raise sex relations to a high 
plane. Unconsciously, they absorb the attitudes 
they see demonstrated in their home. 

Parents, of course, can have a conscious share 
in building such an awareness. When Father and 
Mother share the care of Baby Brother, they illus- 
trate the responsibility each parent has for his 
children’s guidance. Parents can offer children 
many opportunities for learning the joy that co- 
operation among brothers and sisters and parents 
brings. They can help make the idea come alive in 
their children’s minds that their school, their Sun- 
day school, and other things they prize in their 
neighborhood all exist because parents want a 
good life for their children. 

For parents whose problem is merely that of 
not feeling sure of facts and of how to express 
them, there are now plenty of simply and clearly 
written pamphlets and books. Not that reading a 
book, and passing on what it contains, is the an- 
swer to children’s questions. Not by a long shot! 
But such reading familiarizes parents with easy 
ways of expressing what they have never put into 
words before. And it is well to anticipate the time 
when a child will want to read for himself. The 
prepared father and mother will have the books 
handy and will find it natural to discuss with him, 
in a comradely and understanding way, questions 
that come with his increasing maturity of mind. 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 39. 





THERE are parents that spend months and years studying some hobby, such as the cultivation of 
flowers or the care of thoroughbred animals, and yet find it difficult to read one book on the rear- 
ing of children. And no work in the world requires such careful study and prayerful thought. 
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NDER the annual promptings of Founders 

Day the traditional thing to do is to dwell 

on the distant past. The dramatic success 

of that first Congress of Mothers is a good story 
still, though fifty-one years have passed, and it 
is surely fitting to pay tribute at this time to the 
farseeing, devoted women who laid the plans for 
the new organization. But have you ever reflected 
on how completely, in the fifty-one years of its 
existence, this organization has been accepted as 
a factor of general importance in American life? 
There is something very remarkable, not to say 
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ONCE WE WERE NEWS... 





cheering, in the ease with which the parent-teacher 
organization has become a national institution, 
its name a household word. 

More recently than you may think, the nation. 
wide activity known as the P.T.A. was in itself 
remarkable enough to be considered news, and was 
so treated. In the Review of Reviews for July 
1922, for example, the leading articles (to name 
a selected few) dealt with the American occupa. 
tion of Haiti, the control of epidemics in Europe, 
Canada’s restriction of Oriental immigration, and 
—the three-weeks’ lecture course on_ parent. 
teacher associations to be given at 
Columbia University! Comments 
the article, “An organization 
which adds a hundred thousand 
members to its rolls in one year 
and then practically doubles its 
entire enrollment the following 
year, as was done during 1920-22 
by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, may be deemed worthy of 
any effort to make it function har- 
moniously within the homes and 
schools of the nation.” 

The Outlook, too, found news 
value in the general program of 
“this comparatively new organi- 
zation.” Its origin was _ traced | 
back to the vast increase in the | 
number of foreign homes and to 
the inclusion in the school cur- | 
riculum of certain subjects—do- | 
mestic science, agriculture, health | 
—calling for home-school coopera- | 
tion in new degree. Here in the 
issue of December 12, 1923, the | 





European politics, the low estate 
of the New York stage, and 
Russia’s involvement in religious , 
controversy. 


The Outlook reader is ac- 


associations: “Hot lunches have 





The original officers of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. This photograph appeared 
as the Frontispiece to the proceedings 0 
the first annual convention, a substantial 
volume entitled The Work and Words of 
the National Congress of Mothers. 
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article gets along comfortably | 
with items of similar length on | 


quainted with some of the meri- | 
torious acts of parent-teacher | 
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been instituted in isolated school- 
houses on the Dakota prairies, and 
New York immigrant children have 
been weaned from a diet of sausage 
and dill pickles.” The article closes 
with this rather interesting evalua- 
tin: “The plan of organization is 
simple, the idea being to pass along 
helpful experiences and keep alive a 
practical enthusiasm for school and 
community welfare. . . . The danger of parental 
interference in school methods and policies is per- 
haps not always lacking, but it seems not to have 
been the menace that some critics predicted. As 
a neighborly, community affair the organization 


provides a natural and friendly means of Ameri- 


canization in the better sense of that much abused 
tem. And its accomplishments in the last five 
years indicate that parent-teacher cooperation is 
practical, cultural and democratic.” 

As late as 1927 The New York Times found the 
parent-teacher movement as such, apart from 
particular meetings held or action taken, worthy 
of extended treatment. A feature article in the 
issue of September 4 reviewed the history of its 
first thirty years, giving considerable space and 
emphasis to the famous P.T.A. organizing cam- 
paign in North Dakota and to the Summer Round- 


| Up of the Children. 


ious , 


| 80 surprising, that a report of 





Twenty-FIVE YEARS have 
passed since then, certainly 
not a long time in the history 
of a humanitarian movement. 
But is it likely that any maga- 
zine devoted to matters of cur- 
rent national and internation- 
al interest would today feature 
an article on the _ parent- 
teacher program as if that 
program were so little known, 


it would be eminently news- 
worthy? Alas, or rather hur- 
rah, we are no longer news! 
In fact, we are in Webster’s 
Dictionary, under “Abbrevia- 
tions.” The great American 
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The home of Alice McLellan Birney at Chevy Chase, Maryland. Here many 
Board meetings were held during Mrs. Birney’s presidency. 


public has accepted the idea of home-school co- 
operation and put into its vocabulary the term 
P.T.A. as an appropriate label for the projects 
and activities with which such cooperation is so 
essentially concerned. 

The public is undoubtedly right. It always is; 
it can be trusted to accept what it feels to be best 
for itself. And the parent-teacher movement is 
nation-wide, popular, democratic, characteristical- 
ly American. 

So a commercial publisher puts on his list of 
plays for amateur performance one that is defi- 
nitely parent-teacher “sales talk.” That happened 
in 1935. So the Federal Writers’ Project in Penn- 
sylvania prepares at considerable cost a bulletin, 
Parent-Teacher Service to Education. That hap- 
pened in 1939. So a woman contributor to a popular 
home magazine, challenging the housewife to do 





The cradle of the National Congress. The first headquarters of the new organization 
were maintained through the generosity of Mrs. Hearst from 1897 to 1899. 
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community welfare. . . . The danger of parental 
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Mrs. Frederic Schoff, second president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, with two of her seven children. Mrs. Schoff 
served in that office for eighteen years, from 1902 to 1920, and suc- 
cessfully guided the youthful organization through a period of tre- 


mendous and rapid growth in both membership and activities. 


a first-class public relations job on behalf of the 
imperiled American home, suggests the parent- 
teacher association as the best place to begin and 
tells her just how to go about it. That happened 
last month. Meanwhile the writers of radio scripts 
and of sketches purporting to describe America 
“as is” train their literary camera eyes on the 
P.T.A., which obligingly furnishes the locale for a 
story, the object for a bit of satire, or the butt of a 
joke. That happens all the time! 


Wirnout a doubt the P.T.A. is completely at 
home in our life and language—as much so as the 
chain store, the movie, the family car, and the 
“funnies.” Perhaps, indeed, it is the nonpolitical 
cartoonist who gives us, unwittingly, the most 
satisfactory assurance on this score—he who has 
normally no ax to grind but the one with which he 
hews out a living. Some years ago there appeared 
a one-picture story that must have caused many 
a chuckle. The scene sketched was a living room 
under heavy attack by a number of unsupervised 
infant desperadoes. The one who appeared to be 
having the most fun of all was swinging gaily 
from a ceiling light fixture as he asked, “How 
often does your mother go to those P.T.A. parent 
training classes?” 

Better still was a recent comic strip whith 
many of you must have seen. “My teacher was 
very angry today,” says the little continued-story 
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heroine arriving home from school, books jp 
hand. “What,” cries the irate mother, “haye 
you been up to now?” “Oh, not me,” says the 
tot pertly. “She says you’ve been playing 
hookey from the parent-teacher association 
meetings!” 

To move from the extreme of the popular ty 
the extreme of the professional, it is de. 
cidedly worth while to note the extent t 
which P.T.A. activities have in recent year; 
been studied under the thesis writer’s micro. 
scope. Since 1934 no fewer than thirty-one 
candidates for graduate degrees, four of them 
for Ph.D.’s, have devoted their research to 
some phase of the P.T.A. in action. Twenty. 
four colleges and universities are represented 
on the list (which may not be complete), 
ranging from New England to the Gulf, from 
the Atlantic seaboard to Hawaii. 

Remember that article in a 1922 magazine 
telling of Columbia University’s pioneering 
effort, a three-weeks’ lecture course on 
parent-teacher work? There may or may not | 
be quality in those graduate theses, but there 
is drama in their development. For the grad- 
uate student who undertakes to write a thesis | 
must have ample data for analysis, a suff- 
cient interest to carry, him to original conclusions, | 
and the means of convincing his faculty super-| 
visors that the study is worth the doing. Here s) 
one more indication that the organization now 
celebrating its anniversary has come fast and far 
in fifty-one years, particularly in the past twenty- 
five. 
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No, we are no longer news. Our existence is 
taken for granted. But, praised be America, we 
are creating news. Free to act in accordance with 
the finest in parent-teacher traditions, the parent- 
teacher organization is free also to speak its col-| 
lective mind—to exert, if it will, an influence that 
will deepen and enrich the democracy from which 
it sprang. The more closely we are identified with 
American folkways, and the connection has been 
seen to be very close, the more important it be- 
comes that there be no slackening of our effort 
in the face of world-wide need. Where courage and| 
intelligence are called for, the voice of organized | 
parents and teachers must not be silent. 

February 1948 is a time for concentration of 
our thoughts upon the spirit of the parent-teacher 
pioneers—not their personal lives, their special 
and local techniques, but their love of humanity, 
their capacity for decisive action, their awareness 
of a strength transcending their own. How many 
of us, in February 1948, will truly carry on 1 
their living tradition? 
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_ NPT Quig Program 


COMING TO YOU OVER 


STATION H-O-M-E 


Through the Facilities of the National Parent-Teacher 





GUEST CONDUCTOR: HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M.D. 
President of the Chicago Board of Health and Author of The Baby Manual 


@ 1 am expecting my first baby. The big question 
in my mind is whether there is any necessity for me 
to nurse it. My mother believes that I should, but 
I think she is old-fashioned. Surely in this scientific 


| age doctors must have worked out a good food for- 


mula for babies and no longer have to depend on 
what, to me, seems like a rather disgusting practice. 
I have many friends who never nursed their babies. 


Why should I? 


HERE is every reason why a mother should 

nurse her baby. Nature intended that a baby 
should be fed at its mother’s breast, and that is 
why she put food elements into breast milk in the 
exact amounts needed by a young baby. For in- 
stance, newborn babies have a greater need for 
iron than do older children. Mother’s milk con- 
tains more iron than cow’s milk, and the iron of 
mother’s milk is absorbed four to five times better 
than is that of cow’s milk. And iron is only one 
of several necessary food elements. 

Records kept in many cities show that the sick- 
ness and death rates of bottle-fed babies are much 
higher than those of breast-fed infants. Many 
doctors believe that breast milk contains sub- 
stances which protect the baby against disease. 
Hence it would seem that the breast-fed child has 
less chance of becoming sick than the bottle-fed 
child and that if he does get sick, he has a much 
better chance of getting well. 

Recent investigations reveal, too, that the 


| breast-fed baby is more stable emotionally than 
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2acher 
special 
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| is the bottle-fed infant, has fewer behavior prob- 


lems as he gets older, and grows up into a better 
adjusted adult. This is because the child nursed at 
his mother’s breast, in the gentle circle of her 
arms, acquires a greater feeling of security and 
acquires it earlier than children who are not fed 
In this close, affectionate way. 

In addition to these important reasons, remem- 


ber that the milk in the breast is always ready for 
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use—clean, fresh, warm, and free from harmful 
germs. Thus the mother who nurses her baby 
saves herself a great deal of trouble. She does not 
have to worry about keeping the milk from spoil- 
ing, nor does she have the fuss and bother of 
making the baby’s feeding mixture and sterilizing 
bottles, nipples, and other utensils. There is evi- 
dence also that suckling a baby is one of Nature’s 
ways of bringing the mother’s body back to normal 
condition, following pregnancy. 

In view of all the facts, then, it is clear that, 
with certain exceptions due to serious illness, 
every mother should nurse her baby. It is best 
for the baby, best for herself, and the most loving 
act she can perform. It is neither old-fashioned 
nor new-fashioned but right, sound, and whole- 
some—a practice that safeguards the baby’s future 
as no other can. 


® Until recently my year-old daughter has always 
eaten well. Of late, however, she has taken to push- 
ing her plate away after only a few bites. No matter 
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how I coax or beg, I cannot get her to eat prop- 
erly. Will you please tell me what I should do? 


IRST of all, don’t make the mistake of fussing 

over your baby’s refusal to eat. The worst thing 
you can do is to scold or pet or coax her at meal- 
time. Why? Because she will quickly sense that 
not eating is getting her a great deal of notice. So 
the next time she is offered food, she will refuse 
it in order to get still more notice. When this 
happens again and again, the baby soon finds out 
that she can become the center of attention at 
every meal. And that is what she enjoys, for all 
babies like attention. 

Furthermore, she will have won her first victory 
over you, her mother. Seeing how easy it was, she 
may refuse to take other foods so that she can win 
other victories. As time goes on, she will develop 
poor eating habits. Children with such habits be- 
come more and more difficult to manage as the 
years go by and often suffer severe malnutrition. 

I wouldn’t worry much about the baby’s refusal 
to eat. It frequently happens that well babies, 
especially when they are over six months old, will 
suddenly refuse a few feedings or even eat poorly 
for several days with no apparent reason. As a 
rule they soon start eating again and take as much 
food as they want. 

The chances are that you have been offering 
your baby more food than she needs. Trying to 
force her to take food when she doesn’t want it 
will only tend to make the habit of refusing it 
worse. Then, too, some babies may dislike certain 
foods. They may dislike one vegetable or fruit and 
like all the others. A child may refuse spinach 
or apricots but like carrots and applesauce. Most 
physicians believe that a baby should be given the 
foods he eats readily, for no single food is so im- 
portant that he must be forced to eat it. Nonethe- 
less, the mother should try to keep the diet well 
balanced. 

Babies may likewise get tired of eating the same 
foods day after day. This does not mean that a 
new food should be added to the diet each day but 
that the vegetables, fruits, and cereals be varied. 

If the child plays with her food or does not 
eat as she should, give her about twenty or thirty 
minutes to finish her meal. If she is not through 
by then, remove the dishes—food and all—in a 
calm way, and allow her to go hungry until the 
next regular feeding time. It is possible that she 
may refuse for three or four meals, but a well baby 
can go without food for a day or two without 
harmful results. By the way, be sure to put only a 
small amount of food on her plate until she begins 
to take it willingly and without delay. 

It is all right to sit by the baby while she is 
eating, if she feeds herself, but keep occupied 
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with sewing or something else of the kind. Guay 
against seeming worried or paying too much g 
tention to her. When she finds that not eating 
fails to attract your attention, she will want } 
satisfy her hunger. Do not weaken or give in. Shoy 
one bit of overinterest or concern and you qj 
have the whole battle to fight over again. 

If her poor appetite is long continued, gh 
should be examined by a doctor. She may not lk 
getting enough fresh air, sunshine, rest, and sleep, 
And finally, a baby who does not get sufficien 
vitamin B: in his diet usually eats poorly. 


® J am looking forward to the birth of my first child 
and would like to know what sort of furniture | 
should plan for his room. Is it necessary to get 
bed at once, or will a basket do for the first months’ 


Re room should be located in a quiet part 
of the house and, if possible, where he may 
get the direct sunshine for several hours of the 
day. The floors should be smooth, with a covering 
that can be easily washed. Heavy rugs and carpets 
are not suitable for a nursery, but washable rugs 
may be used. 

The walls should be smooth and clean. The 
paint used on nursery furniture should be as free 
from lead as possible. There should be no heavy! 
curtains, draperies, or upholstered furniture to 
catch dust. Plain white sash curtains, which can 
be washed often, may be used. Other things 
needed are a simple chest of drawers for the 
baby’s clothing, a firm table for bathing the baby 
and changing his diapers, and a comfortable chair 
for the mother. 

You need not get a crib or bed at once. A large 
basket may be used for Baby’s first bed. It should 
be long enough to allow the baby to lie comfortably 
at full length and wide enough not to crowd him. 
The basket should be smooth, lined inside witha 
clean cotton cloth or oilcloth. This lining should 
be attached to the basket with large, firm stitches 
so that it can be removed for washing. A heavy 
blanket, folded and laid smoothly in the basket, 
may serve as a mattress. 

When the baby is about four months old, he 








should have a plain, strongly made crib, large’ 
enough to be used until he is five or six years of 
age. It should give him ample room to turn over 
and kick his legs and swing his arms freely. The 
spring should not sag in the middle; the mattress 
should be smooth and firm, without lumps. Never 
use a pillow as a mattress; it is too soft and too 
warm. 

The baby’s basket or crib should be placed away 
from the radiator or stove, against an inside wall 
and opposite the windows. The bed should be 80 
situated that a screen can be placed in front of 
it to protect the baby from drafts. 
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Those were the days and ways of P.T.A. 
toleration. 

Cooperation came, as all cooperation 
must, from two directions. On the one 
side, better trained administrators, with 

broader social vision and greater appreciation of 
the crucial relationship between home and school, 
began to occupy positions of leadership in the 
schools. On the other side, the parents, through 
education and understanding, sought to strengthen 
and sustain such progressive leaders as well as 
the modern program they promoted. Thus the en- 
richment of modern education and the extension 
of public school services have come about largely 
through the cooperative efforts of parents, 
teachers, administrators, and boards of education, 





LTHOUGH the P.T.A. is the only national 
organization of laymen permitted to hold 
its regular meetings in the public schools, 
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4 wenty years ago a city superintendent 
“baby of schools, highly respected among his fel- 
ik lows, proudly announced to me that no 
P.T.A. had ever existed in his community and that 
a if one were ever organized it would be over his 
hould dead body! To this day he is still superintendent 
tally of that same school system, and no P.T.A. has 
1 him. ever been organized there. 
vith a Yes, this was an extreme case even at that time, 
ould but now as then many school administrators quake 
itches | at the thought of a potent group of parents con- 
heavy cerning themselves actively with the education, 
asket training, growth, and development of their chil- 
dren. Such administrators seem wholly unaware 
Id, he of one basic fact: that the public school system in 
large) # democracy such as ours is an institution created 
ars of | by organized society, supported by organized 
, over} Society, controlled by organized society to do what- 
, The} ever organized society wishes to have done. And 
ttress| the parents of school children are beyond all 
Never} doubt the most vitally interested segment of that 
rd too) Society. 
| Despite this fact, old-timers in the P.T.A. will 
“away | Well remember the time when self-styled clever 
e wall} @dministrators kept their local units occupied with 
be s0} Nothing more than “busy” work, making slate 
ont off "ags, trash bags, and book satchels and on occasion 
collecting funds to buy the school a gramophone. 
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many veteran parent-teacher members will re- 
call the day when it wasn’t easy, in the face of 
opposition by an unsympathetic administra- 
For- 
tunately, times have changed and brought with 
As 
a nationally known consultant on school con- 


tor, to find a proper meeting place. 
them more enlightened administrators. 
struction points out in this article, such 


schoolmen not only welcome the P.T.A. but 


firmly advocate giving it a room of its own! 
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but the way has been long and the means have 
been hard. 


No Longer Pushed Around 


NLY recently, and still not generally, have 

local P.T.A. representatives been accorded a 
welcome seat and an audible voice at committee 
meetings where matters of educational policy af- 
fecting their children are being discussed and 
decided. Still more recently, and far less frequent- 
ly, have adequate physical facilities for parent 
education groups, P.T.A. meetings, and preschool 
education been provided in the physical plants of 
our schools. 

In the period of toleration parent education 
groups and P.T.A.’s were pushed around from 
place to place within the school building—many 
times pushed completely off the school grounds. 
Often they were required to hold their meetings 
in abandoned basement rooms, in old school shacks 
called “temporaries,” or in such improvised places 
as a school administrator could find, where they 
would be least in the way. Rarely, then, could 
these groups depend upon a regular meeting place. 

At present there is a pronounced movement to 
remedy this deplorable lack of intelligent recogni- 
tion of the parents’ place and power in the scheme 
of public education. In the more modern school 
systems this recognition is coming in the form 
of an especially designed and assigned room, 
equipped and furnished to meet the needs of 
parent education, preschool, and P.T.A. activities. 
The investment in these rooms will probably yield 
a greater return to the 
school system than will any 
other comparable unit in 
the entire school plant. 


Making Room 
for Parents 


HE importance of includ- 

ing such a room in a 
school building is greater 
at the elementary than at 
the high school level, for 
two major reasons: First, 
the parents of elementary 
school children are as a rule 
a youthful group. There- 
fore they are in more ur- 
gent need of a _ chance 
to acquaint themselves, 
through parent education, 
with the objectives of 
modern education. They 
need a chance also to par- 
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ticipate effectively in the induction of their chi}. 
dren into the important enterprise of being edy. 
cated and trained to live effectively in this eve 
more complex modern life. Second, in most high 
school buildings there is a reasonably respectable 
meeting place for parents, not because it has been 
specially planned for them but because the nature 
of the high school program makes vacant rooms 
available for such meetings. 

Justification for recognizing this rather new 
and very significant element in our educational 
plant is incident to the bumper crop of babies that 
this nation has experienced since 1940. The ad. 
vance ranks of this tidal wave of youngsters are 
just now moving into our kindergartens and first 
grades and are producing a very serious housing 
problem for practically every school district iy 
America. With enrollments destined to increase 
rapidly over the next ten or fifteen years at least, 
school boards have been confronted with several 
alternatives. Should they, for example, add to the 
capacity of their already much oversized ele. 
mentary schools, or should they build new schools 





of the old cell-block, Sing Sing, San Quentin type? | 


Those who have given the best thought to this 
problem have arrived at what appears to be a 
happy solution, one that ties in admirably with 
the need for providing suitable quarters and facil- 
ities for parent education, P.T.A., and preschool 
activities. The plan is to siphon off young children 
up to eight years of age from the present over- 


crowded, overlarge schools into small, strategical- | 


ly situated neighborhood primary schools, thus re- 
ducing the travel distance of the little pupils and 
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: at the same time relieving pressure on existing born of practical necessity, is not a mere theory. 
il plants. In a number of school systems the men who plan 
du. building programs are contemplating this type of 
4 Sealed to Child-Size unit as a solution to one of the most difficult phases 
igh in the present school housing situation. An article 
ble HESE small neighborhood primary schools will in the December 1947 N.E.A. Journal, written by 
ma ordinarily consist of four or five rooms, one of H. B. Bruner, superintendent of schools of Okla- 
m4 which will be especially designed for parent edu- homa City, under the title “Little Schools for 
™ cation, preschool, and P.T.A. groups. The school Little People,” outlines this new concept of a pri- 
ew | can be located on a site appropriate to the needs mary school building from the standpoint of a 
nal | of Young children, ranging in size from half an practitioner of school administration. One eleva- 
hat | acre to half an ordinary city block—in comparison _ tion of such a school is used as an illustration, and 
al with the site of five acres usually set asa standard the requirements of each room and unit in the 
po for a complete elementary school. plant are briefly sketched. 
wi Another feature of this neighborhood primary I myself have had the privilege and the satis- 
ing school is also receiving the attention of thought- faction of working with Superintendent Bruner 
- te ful administrators and architects: the fact that and his board of education in the development of 
ie the buildings are being designed as a child’s world. these “little schools for little people,” some fifteen 
te They are low, attractive externally, homelike and to twenty of which will probably be erected in 
we childlike within. Instead of massive walls and Oklahoma City. : 
the glowering gargoyles peering down upon little chil- 
ie dren as they approach their school for the first The Door Is Opened Wide 
wrt time, it is conceivable and desirable that the mete 
pe? | youngsters be greeted by old friends, perhaps ap- ARIOUS other communities in the West either 
this | propriated from the creations of Walt Disney. are considering or have already accepted this 
ia) This in itself tends to create in the children’s general idea. In every case the building plans al- 
vith minds a totally different attitude toward the ter- low for a home room for parent education, P.T.A., 
cil rific task of being educated. And with the neigh- and preschool activities. Such planning is full 
nadl | borhood primary school within a few blocks of recognition at last of the need for closer coopera- 
ren | the home, the parents feel a happy sense of actu- tion between the parents and the schools as well 
ois | ally belonging to the school, of participating in as of the need for extending educational services 
are the problem and the program of educating their downward to what we now call the preschool child. 
“a children. Most important of all, however, it marks the end 

The idea of the neighborhood primary school, of that too-long period of toleration of the P.T.A. 


and | 





BROTHERHOOD—PATTERN FOR PEACE 


For generations Americans have been inspired by George Washington’s ringing pledge, ‘‘to 


bigotry—no sanction.” It is most appropriate, therefore, that his birth date should mark the 
opening of American Brotherhood Week, February 22-29. Its slogan, ‘“‘Brotherhood— Pattern 
for Peace,” reminds us that there can be no harmony between nations or between neighbors 
unless all men—disregarding differences in color, creed, or custom—acknowledge their kinship. 
Sponsored by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, American Brotherhood Week 
gives every citizen a chance to bring his actions and attitudes into closer conformity with the 
democratic faith. In the words of another great President, Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday 
we also honor this month, ‘“‘Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves.’’ 


This February issue of the National Parent-Teacher illuminates a few of the problems of inter- 
group relations in America. Ethel J. Alpenfels, noted anthropologist, reports on ‘The Price of 
Prejudice,’ pointing out how clearly science confirms the ancient religious belief that all men 
are brothers. In “‘Education or Starvation for Our Navahos?” Janet Case Sage paints a sympa- 
thetic picture of one of our neglected minority groups. And for a happy illustration of what a 
P.T.A. can do to promote brotherhood within its own community, there is the “‘Frontier” by the 
president of the New Mexico Congress, ‘“‘Where Language Is No Barrier.” 
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@ A recent article in School and Society, entitled 
“The Veteran Flunks the Professor,” points out that 
veterans who have returned to school complain that 
their instruction is “not only incompetent but also 
antiquated and unrealistic.” Do you think this charge 
is true of the professors in most of our colleges and 
universities? And if so, what can be done to relate 
the instruction to real life?—E. F. B. 


N my opinion a man who makes a complaint like 
this has plainly sunk into a quagmire of fallacy. 
His idea of a university or college is so limited 
that, like many fellow Americans floundering in 
the same quagmire, he imagines college to be only 
a tougher kind of high school. The “unrealistic” 
suggests also that he expects his alma-mater-to-be 
to serve him as a super business college. 

Where has he fallen into error? What is a uni- 
versity or a college? First, it is time—precious 
time to study. Second, it is libraries and labora- 
tories. The dean of Wisconsin’s School of Educa- 
tion took advanced degrees in accounting without 
attending a class. He learned in the library. 

Unlike high school and unlike G.I. wartime job 
training, higher education is take-it-or-leave-it 
education. The professors are not preceptors; 
they are animated shelves of books. The wise stu- 
dent will pick and choose among them much as he 
does in a library. 

Usually the veteran who sees the professor sit- 
ting atop an antique ivory tower is worried about 
where his next job is coming from. He is a man 
in his late twenties; he may have a wife and chil- 
dren. The prospect of starting at the bottom, 
where most graduates start, gives him the shivers. 
So he charges that the professor who compares 
Greek and Roman theories of government is out 
of touch with life and wasting his students’ time. 

If the veteran student aims for higher-level 
positions in business or the professions he must 
recognize that such positions call for a knowledge 
of theory as well as practice. Technical education 
is “how” education. College and university educa- 
tion is largely “why” education, requiring mental 
explorations that often take us far from today’s 
real life. 

Now, having disarmed the veteran who puts a 
Luger into the professor’s ribs and says “Give,” 
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Whuars HAPPENING 


in Education? 


I don’t want to seem to defend all faculty members, 
But the weaknesses they reveal are those of any 
enterprise forced suddenly to expand 100 per cent, 
If these people seem white-livered, remember that 
the profession has long suffered from dollar defi- 
ciency. On the other hand, some of their ills are of 
their own making. In the righteous defense of 
academic freedom, the personnel of our institu- 
tions of higher education may resist measures 
designed to improve teaching techniques. 
Admitting all these shortcomings, one may still 
ask “So what?” The determined student holds the 
winning cards. He has some range of choice in his 


courses and instructors. He has the library. And 


finally he has that ace of trumps—time! 


® Why should all teachers receive the same pay? 
In other kinds of work, the person who shows marked 
ability receives higher pay. In teaching the*only way 
we reward ability is to make the teacher a supervisor 
or a principal, which means that he no longer teaches. 


—P. N. T. 





™~™ is one of the hottest questions in American | 


education today. The practice of wage-setting 


by bargaining with the individual teacher is about | 


over, and our cities and towns are turning to the 
single-salary schedule that assures teachers of all 
grades the same pay for equal amounts of experi- 
ence and training. 


seme 


Local school systems, however, have found | 
themselves unable to carry the full burden of 


school expenses, so more and more state legisla- 
tures have come into the picture. But when asked 
to appropriate huge sums, the legislators demand, 


“Must we pay a not-so-good teacher the same as | 


we do an excellent teacher?” In Delaware, despite 


the protests of teachers, the legislature adopted a — 


merit-pay plan. It did not work and was dropped. | 
The issue has come to a head in New York | 


State. When the legislature sharply increased state 
aid to education, it asked the state commissioner 


to work out a merit-pay plan. All last summer 4 | 


committee of educators and advisers worked to 
carry out the will of the legislature. In the early 
fall they issued a tentative handbook that called 
for teacher participation in local and regional 
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committees which would establish the ground rules 
for merit pay. 

How would it work? Well, pay promotions were 
set forth in five jumps over five years and then at 
three-year intervals. For the first five years, the 
increases would be automatic. After that the 
teachers of merit would move on up. At least 50 
per cent of the teachers would have to be pro- 
moted when eligible. 

But although Commissioner Spaulding proposed 
extending the automatic pay increases through the 
first eight years, the teachers’ associations voted 
against trying out the plan. 

Commissioner Spaulding says a merit-pay plan 
offers “the best chance to get top salaries for first- 
class teachers.”” Many prominent authorities share 
his views. The teachers’ associations, however, 
remain unconvinced. Assuming equal training, 
they ask equal pay for equal work. A merit-pay 
plan would turn teachers into toadies; it would 
injure good relations between teachers and their 
supervisors and administrators. 

So you “pays your money and takes your choice.” 
For my own part (and at the risk of my neck), I 
think children have more to gain from a sound 
plan of recruiting and holding able teachers than 
they. would lose through the risk of bad feeling 
between some teachers and some supervisors and 
administrators. 


® Our local taxpayers’ association claims that in- 
creased appropriations for education have made up 
the ground lost during the war. Is this true?—E. B. 


I the association means that total appropriations 
for education have risen considerably, that is 
true. The Institute of Life Insurance estimates 
that the United States this year will spend the 
colossal sum of $4,800,000,000 for education. But 
is it so colossal for a colossal country? The same 
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source reports that this expenditure is only 2.4 
per cent of our 1947 national income. In 1939, by 
contrast, the United States spent 4.4 per cent of 
its national income on education. 


@ Why are the schools not getting surplus electronic 
material for their radio and public address installa- 
tions in schoolrooms, in auditoriums, and on athletic 


fields? 


— is what Lillian A. Bird of Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, asked her husband, a navy civilian- 
material specialist, after she had read our com- 
ments last November about radio equipment for 
the schools. Here is his reply: 


The schools can get surplus electronic materials at very 
low cost if they go about it properly. Most surplus elec- 
tronic equipment is not suitable for school use without 
modification, and such things as speakers, amplifiers, 
phonograph turntables, record changers, and radio re- 
ceivers are not usually declared surplus. However, parts, 
tubes, and component units have been and are being 
declared surplus and are available to schools at very low 
cost and in large quantities. All that is required to convert 
these parts into radios and other useful electronic equip- 
ment for the schools is (1) a plan; (2) cooperation of 
P.T.A. groups, local school administrations, and the U.S. 
Office of Education; and (8) the existence of an electron- 
ics shop or class in the school system. 


Once the type of equipment needed by a school or 
group of schools has been determined, the parts can then 
be procured with the help of the U.S. Office of Education 
through army and navy surplus agencies. If the parts are 
then turned over to the electronics shops in the local 
schools or school systems, the required equipment can be 
built. 

A complete public address system with AM/FM re- 
ceivers, a phonograph recording and reproducing system, 
and remote speakers, when purchased as a.unit will cost 
many hundreds of dollars. But if the project is assigned 
to the electronics shop as a part of the instructional 
course, the students can assemble the system at a very 
small fraction of that cost. 

For example, the parts and tubes for an adequate 
amplifier are available from surplus. A surplus army radio 
receiver at about $10 may be modified as required. Speak- 
ers and speaker amplifiers may be purchased from radio 
wholesale houses. Electronics classes can build, modify, 
and install the equipment. Sheet-metal classes can make 
chassis, panels, and mounting boards. Woodworking 
classes can make any cabinets required. I believe that an 
installation for ten classrooms can be assembled in this 
way for much less than $200. 

Another example: A speaker amplifier that cost the 
Navy more-than $100 is now available in surplus stores 
for $9.95. One of these units installed in each classroom 
and connected to an ordinary home radio will provide a 
fairly good system without extensive construction or 
alteration. 


Recent conversations I have had with school 
people, especially college radio directors, confirm 
Mr. Bird’s advice. I know of a radio director who 
obtained at low cost four truckloads of equipment 
—and the trucks! —WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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BONARO W. 
OVERSTREET 


HE most breath-taking fact about the new- 

born infant is that his life is all future. 

Everything that will happen to him in his 
role as a human being is yet to happen. Even in 
the womb, of course, he has been influenced by the 
mother’s bodily and emotional states, but for 
our present purposes we can say that the newborn 
infant is new. 

He will not long remain so. Day by day, week 
by week, this tiny possessor of a future will also 
acquire a past; he will become experienced. There 
will be more and more things that he does, not 
for the first time but for the tenth or hundredth 
time. There will be more and more situations to 
which he will come with attitudes and expecta- 
tions already prepared. What these attitudes and 
expectations are will depend largely upon what 
his home is. Just as the parents give to a child 
the building blocks that he first fumblingly, then 
skillfully, piles one upon another on the nurs- 
ery floor, so those parents—and later, teachers, 
friends, neighbors—give him the blocks of expe- 
rience that he piles up into a way of life and 
gradually into a philosophy of life. 

What varied blocks of experience do we want 
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THE FOURTH 


SECURITY— 


for our children? How shall we provide 
them? How shall we companion with 
our little ones while they are learning 
to build from these blocks a life-design 
that is at once sturdily human and 
uniquely their own? 


The Mind Has Fingers 


> answer these questions we might 
ask two others: What is-experience? 
Is everything that happens to a person 
part of his experience? 





Although the history of a word does 
not always point to its present usage, | 
we may note here that three familiar 
words—experiment, expert, and experience—all 
come from a common source, the Latin verb ez- 
periri, meaning to try. A person who conducts an 
experiment is one who, with a problem to solve 
or a question to answer, tries out certain proce- 
dures to see what results they will bring. An ex- 
pert, we might say, is one who has tried a thing 
often enough and carefully enough so that he now 
does it with skill, ease, and assurance. 

But a person who acquires experience—what 
does he do? The implication of the word try is not 
so obvious here. Yet even in present-day usage the 
meaning of the word experience is clarified if we 
hold in mind that active verb to try. The things 
that go on around us or that happen to us cannot 
properly be counted as part of our experience un- 
til we have tried to do something with them, tried 
to understand them, tried to use them as a guide to , 


ed 





ANT to buy a world? There’s an infinite 

number to choose from, and all the coin 
you need is the mind to appreciate and the 
will to appropriate. Why not select one for 
your child, a world that is full of warmth and 
generosity and humor—and help him to 
make it his own? It will last a lifetime! 
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Varied 


Experience 


future action. Multitudes of events, 
people, objects, sounds, and colors 
may surround us and make so little 
impression that they never move 
into us as experience, whereas the 
smallest incident of the most ordi- 
nary day becomes experience if we 
take toward it an attitude that is 
mentally and emotionally active, if 
we place it in our scheme of things. 

Let me give you a simple exam- 
ple. There must have been dozens of times last 
autumn when I walked among falling leaves with- 
out giving them much attention, and so long as I 
was passive toward them, it was impossible for 
them to become, in any genuine sense, part of my 
experience. But I vividly recall how one yellow 
zigzagging leaf moved into my consciousness. 
While I waited on a street corner one day for a 
friend whom I was to meet there, I idly contem- 
plated a maple tree that stood on the opposite 
corner, pure yellow with autumn. Suddenly from 
one of the topmost branches one leaf let go. Caught 
by a whiff of breeze, it executed a blithe loop-the- 
loop in midair above the street and then zigzagged 
down to alight, with the tiniest of dry sounds, 
against the -toe of my shoe—almost as though it 
brought me a personal message from the tree. I 
picked it up, as one would a personal message, and 
carried it along. But I carried with me also as part 
of my permanent memory store—and therefore 
of my experience—the image of that one leaf’s 
journey from treetop to sidewalk. 

It may seem farfetched to say that I tried to do 
something with that leaf. Yet the fact remains 
that, because of it, I continued to wait for my 
friend with my mind differently engaged. Because 
of it I found myself invited once again to feel and 
understand the make-up of the constant and chang- 
ing universe in which we live. 

Here, then, is one thing that we must know 
about experience: It will not come to us by having 
things happen if we ourselves remain passive of 
mind and heart; it will not come to our children 


by having things happen if those children are not 
active in response. 
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The Lingering Past 


SECOND thing, also, we must know about ex- 

perience: It is the past converted into a form 
that can touch and alter the future. Experience is 
that which has already taken place exerting an 
inevitable influence upon that which has not yet 
taken place. 

At our farm last summer a visiting friend sud- 
denly announced that he wanted to split wood. We 
had wood and an ax, so we said, “Go ahead. The 
job’s yours.” Since we had known this man only 
as a college professor, we were surprised at the 
clean sureness with which he swung an ax, until 
he told us, “I grew up on this... in the woods of 
northern Minnesota.” Then we could see the long 
finger of his past reaching out across the miles and 
years to pattern his performance. 

In contrast, I recall a man who confessed re- 
gretfully that he yearned to handle tools well, to 
fix and make things around home, but that he had 
never recovered from the shy awkwardness bred 
in him during childhood. His father and older 
brothers always laughed at him, and took the tools 
from his fumbling hands, whenever he tried to 
do what they both did so expertly. Here again the 
long finger of the past touched the present, but in 
this case it restricted and inhibited a man who 
should have been confident and free. 

Everything that becomes part of a child’s ex- 
perience must be judged by what it may become 
in the later consciousness of that child. For every 
experience that becomes part of a child’s past be- 
comes also part of his future and exerts its own 
influence upon that future. 
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Questions To Ponder 


Ow, then, shall we go about measuring our own 

home as an experience center for the child? 

It seems to me that we can profitably work up a 

practical check list for ourselves. It might look 
something like this: 


Is the atmosphere of the home such that the child’s mind 
is naturally invited to turn happenings into experience? 

1. Do we watch for what we might call readiness signs 
in the growing child and try to make available to him 
those objects and events to which he can, in successive 
stages of age and development, respond with interest and 
some measure of success? 

2. Do we manage to hit a happy medium between 
having too much come to the child too easily, so that he 
need not make any effort, and having too little come to 
him too hard—so that he becomes too discouraged for 
effort? 

3. Do we give each child enough privacy, enough time 
to be alone with his thoughts and interests, so that he 
can linger over objects and events until they become part 
of himself? 

4. Do we, on the adult level but in the presence of the 
child, make it a habit to think things through and talk 
them out until they make sense? 


5. Do we take the child’s questions seriously, treat 
them with respect and give him honest answers, without 
taking them too seriously, so that he is made self-con- 
scious and reluctant to ask further questions lest they 
may involve him in long, solemn discussions? 

6. Do we reward the child’s curious or creative reach- 
ings toward life with our interest and approval? 


Is the atmosphere of the home such that each child learns 
to feel himself both an individual and a useful, wanted mem- 
ber of the group? 

1. Are all the children in the home treated as equals, 
without favoritism or nagging comparisons? ; 

2. Are all the children encouraged to bring home their 
friends? 

3. Are the children given a fair chance to talk at table— 
but not so much chance that they utterly crowd out all 
adult talk? 


4. Is each child given his fair share of what the family 
can provide in the way of space and of materials related 
to his interests? 

5. Does each child have some work to do that makes 
him useful to the whole family? Is he given a chance to 
see that his work is more than an isolated chore, that it 
really fits in? 

6. Are there plenty of occasions on which all the mem- 
bers of the family, regardless of age, have fun together 
and work together? 


Are the things that happen in the home varied and repre- 
sentative, to provide the child with some honest preparation 
for life in the world beyond the home? 

1. Is the child allowed to know about family problems, 
financial and otherwise, to such an extent that a world 
of problems will not be utterly foreign to him when he 
grows up and has to handle things on his own? 

2. Is the child helped to assimilate, without permanent 





hurt or bitterness, enough of the disappointments anq 
common sorrows of life so that he will gradually bujlq 
what we call a philosophical attitude toward them? 


3. Do the adult friends who are invited to the home 
have backgrounds, vocations, interests, and opinions of 
sufficient range and variety to give the child, with his 
own parents as guides, a sense of how many different 
kinds of people there are and how many different ways 
there are in which people can be interesting? 


4, Are the subjects of adult conversation in the home 
varied enough—and are they handled fairly enough—so 
that the child acquires by contagion some sense of the 
size of life? 


5. Are the activities of the home, both those of work 
and those of recreation, sufficiently diversified so that the 
child knows, again by contagion as well as by direct ex- 
perience, that it is fun to do things with both hands and 
mind? 

6. Is the home a place where parents admit their won- 
ders and perplexities and their interest in the yet un- 
known and the yet unsolved, or is it simply a place where 
they lay down fixed rules and give fixed answers to all 
questions? 


Is the home a place where children are invited, by con- 
tagion and example, to love the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful more than the half-good, the half-true, and the shoddy? 


1. Is the level of mutual courtesy kept high? 


2. Is the level of regard for the welfare of human beings 
beyond the family circle kept high? 


3. Are there frequent occasions on which the adults 
frankly look up facts about which they are uncertain? 


4. Are both sides of questions given a fair hearing, 
whether they are questions about world affairs or differ- 
ences of opinion between parent and child? 


5. Does the home embody a keen awareness that a few 
beautiful objects are more to be desired than many that 
are without beauty, flimsy, or not quite right? 


6. Do the parents talk naturally and happily, in the 
presence of their children, about what is great and grand 
in the human tradition? 


Always there are many things that we want 
for our children but cannot give them. The things 
that we have been talking about here, however, we 
can give. They do not call for extraordinary re- 
sources. They are made, as it were, out of the ma- 
terial of our own spirit, a material that is not to 
be bought at any price but is inexhaustible if we 
have the will to use it. 

It may seem at first glance, to be sure, that so 
long a check list requires of us more time and 
effort than we possibly can find in our crowded 
and tired days. But if we reexamine the list, we 
may discover that what it chiefly calls for is not 
so much new activities as new attitudes toward 
the activities that we already carry on. Moreover, 
as our children become more and more skilled in 
turning happenings into experiences, the home 
may well become, even for our adult selves, a place 
of less wasted effort and less emotional fatigue. 
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TREO TIT 


VERY August for the past twenty-five years 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens 


have poured into Gallup, New Mexico, for 

the four-day annual Intertribal Indian Ceremonial. 
They have seen Indians from tribes all over our 
| nation perform their pagan dances and sing their 
} chants. They have viewed the beautiful exhibits 
) of Indian arts and crafts, cast amused and curious 
glances at the colorful costumes worn by the na- 
| tive Navahos, and returned to their comfortable 
} homes by plane, train, or automobile firmly con- 
vinced that they know all about the American 
Indian, and about the Navaho Indian in particular. 
The Intertribal Indian Ceremonial is indeed well 
worth seeing, but to those of us who come in daily 
contact with the Navahos, these Indians present a 
far different picture. For example, consider a 
few facts. What would your reaction be if you 
| Were forced by your government to live in an area 
of fourteen and a half million acres where there 
were no sources of water; schools for only one out 
of every four children; 365 hospital beds for more 
than 55,000 people; no field nurses; no school 
| Rurses ; only two social workers; and no roads 
except one paved highway, with its subsidiary 
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Education or Starvation 


for Our 
Navahos? 


dirt roads? Moreover, because you pay no taxes 
you have no vote or representation in Congress. 

Such is the state of our Navaho Indians who 
live on a reservation in northwestern New Mexico, 
northeastern Arizona, and a bit of southern Utah. 
“No sources of water” means exactly that—no 
water at all. Any water used in a Navaho home 
must be hauled many miles in barrels or cans. 
Only twenty-seven thousand of the fourteen and a 
half million acres on the reservation are under 
irrigation. 


Life at the Lowest Level 


poe primitive living conditions of the Navahos 
are inconceivable to the average American. 
These people are hungry, destitute, sick, and poor- 
ly housed. They have many more orphans and 
other dependents than we have in our society, and 
there are no provisions for aged, crippled, blind, 
insane, illegitimate, or delinquent Navahos. On 
the other hand, though their codes differ from 
ours, the people of this tribe are industrious, will- 
ing, and intelligent. Once they become your 
friends, they are loyal and true. 
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Put yourself in their place. Pretend you are Mary 
Begay, married to John Begay. Yours is an average 
Navaho family made up of four children, John, and your- 
self. Your clothing consists of a velveteen blouse, many 
voluminous skirts, all worn at once, and flat-heeled, high- 
topped, heavy shoes. You wear no underwear. A heavy 
blanket protects you from the cold of winter and the heat 
of summer. Your financial condition is revealed by the 
amount of silver trimming on your blouse and the size 
and quantity of your silver-and-turquoise jewelry. The 
more jewelry you have, the less likely your family will 
be to starve to death. For you can always pawn it at the 
trading post to buy flour, potatoes, and coffee. 

Your husband wears blue jeans, a brightly colored 
shirt, large felt hat, and either buckskin moccasins or 
high shoes. Family finances permitting, he also wears the 
silver-and-turquoise jewelry. Your little girls are dressed 
like you and the boys like John. Neither you nor John 
speaks the white man’s language, and neither of you has 
ever been to school. Yet your people are increasing in 
population at the rate of a thousand a year—faster than 
any other Indian group in the United States. This is all 
the more remarkable because the Navahos also have the 
highest death rate in the country. 

As you, Mary Begay, leave Gallup in your lumber 
wagon drawn by two horses, with the new colt and sev- 
eral dogs following behind, you are already looking for- 
ward to going again next year. You sold a blanket woven 
out of your precious store of wool, and once again there 
is food to take home. 

Food is hard to get because you don’t have much 
money—only $82 a person a year, as compared with the 
national average of $861. After you have bought neces- 
sary clothing, household utensils, and farm equipment 
you have only about a dollar a week to spend on food. 
You eat either fried potatoes or potato soup, fried native 
bread, and coffee without cream. Once in a while you have 
mutton, goat meat, or horse meat, and a little corn in 
season. 


On your homeward trip you travel through roadless 
wastes of desert, uphill and downhill, until finally, on 
the seventh day, you reach home. Home is a round, one- 
room, windowless hogan of logs and mud, with no floor, 
no furniture, one door (Navaho doors always face east), 
and a hole in the roof where the smoke escapes from the 
fire in the center of the floor. At night you and your family 
sleep on the dirt floor, rolled in your blankets with your 
feet to the fire. There are no towns, and neighbors are 
far away. 

Your housework consists of cooking what little food 
you have; tending the sheep; carding, spinning, and 
weaving; caring for the sick; and looking'after the young- 
est children The older ones play around the hogan or 
go with the sheep and more or less take care of each 
other. John does a little silversmithing when the Trader 
issues him silver and turquoise; looks after the horses; 
hunts; and hauls the water—a never ending job. You do 
very little washing because washing uses up the precious 
water, so you and your people just go dirty. 


An Agreement Ignored 


ye and most of your friends do not know that 
under the Treaty of 1868, entered into between 
the United States government and the Navaho 
nation, the United States guaranteed a teacher 
and schoolroom for every thirty Navaho children. 
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After seventy-nine years that government, whic, 
severely criticizes other countries that violate thei; 
treaties, has still failed to fulfill its promise. If th, 
commonly accepted definition of illiteracy is used 
80 per cent of your entire tribe are illiterate, On) 
43 per cent can speak English. 

Figures compiled by the Office of Indian Affairs 
Department of the Interior, show that the averag, 
number of years of schooling for a Navaho jj 
nine tenths of a year, as compared with a national 
average of eight and a half years. One reason fo; 
this woeful lack is that although there are twenty 
thousand Navaho children of school age, there are 
educational facilities for only fifty-five hundred, 


When school opens in the fall, you, Mary, feel very 
proud and happy because finally, at the age of nine 
Little John is allowed to enroll in boarding school. The 
school is desperately crowded, and many children ar 
turned away. Little John is lucky, though. He even ha 
a bed to sleep in—the top deck of a single bunk-bed, 
which he shares with three other boys. Many of the chil. 
dren sleep on pads in the hallways. 

There are also, in addition to the few boarding schools 
on the reservation, some day schools. To these the chil- 
dren walk as far as eight miles in all kinds of weather, 
Poorly clad, during the winter months they arrive at 
school wet and half frozen. Some of them are so exhausted 
and hungry that they cannot work well and hence do not | 
advance as rapidly as do the boarding-school children, 

Several weeks after the opening of school you and your | 
family go to visit Little John. You hardly recognize him, | 
He has gained almost twenty pounds, is well clothed, 
happy, and alert. He tells you all about his cub scout 
troop, his nice teachers, his new playmates. To your 
amazement you find that this school is a regular Navaho 
community center. You can bring your laundry here and | 
wash it in hot water. You can sew on the school sewing 
machines. You are taught to can fruit and vegetables in 
season and learn many ways to help protect the health | 
of your family. Your husband, Big John, can repair the 
wagon and harness, fix up worn shoes, and tan leather. 
As your stay is prolonged, you and John even learn to | 
speak a little English, and one afternoon the two of you 
are invited to a meeting for the parents of the school 
children. ? 





Yes, my readers, Navaho P.T.A. units are’ 
springing up all over the reservation. Credit for | 
these units must go to George A. Boyce, director © 
of Navaho education, Window Rock, Arizona. Dr. 
Boyce has translated a great deal of our National 
Congress literature into Navaho—despite the fact | 
that there is no written Navaho language and | 
translations must be written phonetically. Of | 
course, those Navaho P.T.A.’s are very different 
from ours. They operate on a simple level but play | 
an enormously important part in the lives of the | 
parents they are able to reach. 

{ 


Now back to the Begays: One day John tells you, Mary, I 
that at a council meeting Sam Akeah, chief of the Navaho | 
Tribal Council, said that every child ought to go to school | 
and that you must all work together to give your children 
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an education. As Sam puts it, “The school is the only 
solution to our problems today. Why not send the young- 
er generation to school and show them how they can 
do without sheep?” 


You cannot understand about the sheep. Ever since 
1934, the government in Washington has made you re- 
duce the size of your flocks until you have only about a 
third the number you had before. As long as you had 
enough sheep and goats you could live on credit at the 
trading post, from lamb crop to wool clip to lamb crop 
again. You didn’t need cash, and book learning was un- 
necessary because all the traders spoke Navaho. 


What you don’t know is that the constantly in- 
creasing herds of sheep—with their thousands of 
sharp little feet and their teeth that crop the 
grass to the roots—have destroyed the vegetation 
over huge expanses of this land. And today the 
reservation has become the most severely eroded 
area of its size in the United States. 

You and John cannot support your family on 
the number of sheep you are allowed, and you 
know of no other way to make a living, either on 
or off the reservation. Perhaps the government 
will put you on relief, but that is not what you 
want. The Navahos are a proud people, and they 
want to be able to earn what they have. 


A Pledge To Be Fulfilled 


S™ AKEAH was right. There is only one answer 
to John’s and Mary’s problem, and that is edu- 
cation for every Navaho child and for those adults 
who wish it. More schools must be built, dormi- 
tories added to the day schools. Condemned build- 
ings must be repaired or rebuilt; many more 
teachers must be trained. Adequate roads should 
be laid out so that children may be transported 
by bus to the schools that have no dormitories. 

What about labor? There are on the reservation 
sufficient Navaho workmen with the needed train- 
ing and experience to do this work. During the 
war some fifteen thousand Navaho men were em- 
ployed in industry and on many railroads, in 
addition to the thirty-six hundred who served in 
the armed forces. The Navaho railroad employees 
had a better safety record than did any other 
group. Government money spent on such building 
projects would immediately benefit the economic 
condition of the people, and funds spent to main- 
tain and operate the program would circulate 
throughout the reservation among its various 
communities. 

In all the present Navaho schools the teachers 
are doing a remarkable job with what few re- 
sources they have. The children are made to feel 
welcome and wanted, and they respond to educa- 
tion in a most gratifying way. Very few of the 
teachers are Navahos, but there is no reason why 
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the Indians themselves could not be trained both 
to assume the role of teachers and to take over 
the duties of thousands of government employees 
used in the administration and maintenance of 
the Navaho schools. 

Since the resources of the reservation cannot 
support its growing population, the Navahos must 
be fitted to earn their living elsewhere. Navaho 
leaders, knowing this, are doing all they can to 
bring the plight of the people to public attention. 
Properly educated, the Navaho tribe can become 
a valuable asset to our nation. 


The Jacksons—Another Story 


= show what just one generation of education 
can do for a Navaho family, let me introduce 
you to Ben and Joy Jackson, friends of the Begays 
and of mine as well. When Ben was a little boy his 
family left the reservation to work in Southern 
California, where Ben went to school through the 
sixth grade. He came back to the reservation and 
learned to be a garage mechanic. Then he married 
Joy Yazzie, who had also been to school. Ben now 
owns his home—a small, modern frame house 
furnished like small homes all over America. He 
and Joy have, among other things, a piano, a radio, 
and a phonograph. Joy takes as great pride in her 
home and family as you and I do, and Ben owns a 
garage, where he trains other Navahos to be 
mechanics. He himself is said to be one of the 
finest mechanics in the country. He is well read 
and can talk intelligently on many subjects. 

Ben and Joy and their five children all speak 
English, go to church regularly, and wear the 
same kind of clothing you and I do. They have an 
automobile, a current model. Their children go to 
public school and are accepted as equals by their 
schoolmates. The oldest boy is in college this year, 
studying for a degree in engineering. 

Since Ben pays taxes, he goes to the polls on 
election day. He and his family are an asset to 
their community and their tribe—and their coun- 
try. Which family would you rather be, the Begays 
or the Jacksons? 

As American citizens we cannot criticize other 
nations for mismanaging their colonies when 
right here at home we have a group of people 
whose condition has| been compared with that of 
the lowest Chinese peasant. The time for remedy- 
ing this state is now. Parents and teachers the 
country over must strive to achieve for every 
Navaho child, as for every other child, “the highest 
advantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 
itual education,” so that this tribe may take its 
rightful place among the citizenry of the American 
nation. 
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Put yourself in their place. Pretend you are Mary 
Begay, married to John Begay. Yours is an average 
Navaho family made up of four children, John, and your- 
self. Your clothing consists of a velveteen blouse, many 
voluminous skirts, all worn at once, and flat-heeled, high- 
topped, heavy shoes. You wear no underwear. A heavy 
blanket protects you from the cold of winter and the heat 
of summer. Your financial condition is revealed by the 
amount of silver trimming on your blouse and the size 
and quantity of your silver-and-turquoise jewelry. The 
more jewelry you have, the less likely your family will 
be to starve to death. For you can always pawn it at the 
trading post to buy flour, potatoes, and coffee. 

Your husband wears blue jeans, a brightly colored 
shirt, large felt hat, and either buckskin moccasins or 
high shoes. Family finances permitting, he also wears the 
silver-and-turquoise jewelry. Your little girls are dressed 
like you and the boys like John. Neither you nor John 
speaks the white man’s language, and neither of you has 
ever been to school. Yet your people are increasing in 
population at the rate of a thousand a year—faster than 
any other Indian group in the United States. This is all 
the more remarkable because the Navahos also have the 
highest death rate in the country. 

As you, Mary Begay, leave Gallup in your lumber 
wagon drawn by two horses, with the new colt and sev- 
eral dogs following behind, you are already looking for- 
ward to going again next year. You sold a blanket woven 
out of your precious store of wool, and once again there 
is food to take home. 

Food is hard to get because you don’t have much 
money—only $82 a person a year, as compared with the 
national average of $861. After you have bought neces- 
sary clothing, household utensils, and farm equipment 
you have only about a dollar a week to spend on food. 
You eat either fried potatoes or potato soup, fried native 
bread, and coffee without cream. Once in a while you have 
mutton, goat meat, or horse meat, and a little corn in 
season. 


On your homeward trip you travel through roadless 
wastes of desert, uphill and downhill, until finally, on 
the seventh day, you reach home. Home is a round, one- 
room, windowless hogan of logs and mud, with no floor, 
no furniture, one door (Navaho doors always face east), 
and a hole in the roof where the smoke escapes from the 
fire in the center of the floor. At night you and your family 
sleep on the dirt floor, rolled in your blankets with your 
feet to the fire. There are no towns, and neighbors are 
far away. 

Your housework consists of cooking what little food 
you have; tending the sheep; carding, spinning, and 
weaving; caring for the sick; and looking‘after the young- 
est children The older ones play around the hogan or 
go with the sheep and more or less take care of each 
other. John does a little silversmithing when the Trader 
issues him silver and turquoise; looks after the horses; 
hunts; and hauls the water—a never ending job. You do 
very little washing because washing uses up the precious 
water, so you and your people just go dirty. 


An Agreement Ignored 


ye and most of your friends do not know that 
under the Treaty of 1868, entered into between 
the United States government and the Navaho 
nation, the United States guaranteed a teacher 
and schoolroom for every thirty Navaho children. 
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After seventy-nine years that government, whic) 
severely criticizes other countries that violate the, 
treaties, has still failed to fulfill its promise. If th 
commonly accepted definition of illiteracy is use 
80 per cent of your entire tribe are illiterate. Op) 
43 per cent can speak English. . 
Figures compiled by the Office of Indian Affair, | 


ee 


Department of the Interior, show that the averag| 


number of years of schooling for a Navaho jy 
nine tenths of a year, as compared with a nation,| 


average of eight and a half years. One reason fy 


this woeful lack is that although there are twenty) 
thousand Navaho children of school age, there ay) 
educational facilities for only fifty-five hundre! 


When school opens in the fall, you, Mary, feel ver 
proud and happy because finally, at the age of nin, 
Little John is allowed to enroll in boarding school. Th 
school is desperately crowded, and many children a 
turned away. Little John is lucky, though. He even hy 
a bed to sleep in—the top deck of a single bunk-bej 
which he shares with three other boys. Many of the chil. 
dren sleep on pads in the hallways. 

There are also, in addition to the few boarding schook| 
on the reservation, some day schools. To these the chil. 
dren walk as far as eight miles in all kinds of weather, 
Poorly clad, during the winter months they arrive a 


school wet and half frozen. Some of them are so exhausted | 


and hungry that they cannot work well and hence do not 
advance as rapidly as do the boarding-school children, 

Several weeks after the opening of school you and you 
family go to visit Little John. You hardly recognize him. 
He has gained almost twenty pounds, is well clothed, 
happy, and alert. He tells you all about his cub scout 
troop, his nice teachers, his new playmates. To you 
amazement you find that this school is a regular Navaho 
community center. You can bring your laundry here and 
wash it in hot water. You can sew on the school sewing 


machines. You are taught to can fruit and vegetables in| 


season and learn many ways to help protect the health 
of your family. Your husband, Big John, can repair the 
wagon and harness, fix up worn shoes, and tan leather. 
As your stay is prolonged, you and John even learn to 
speak a little English, and one afternoon the two of you 
are invited to a meeting for the parents of the schoo 
children. ; 


Yes, my readers, Navaho P.T.A. units are 
springing up all over the reservation. Credit for 
these units must go to George A. Boyce, director 
of Navaho education, Window Rock, Arizona. Dr. 
Boyce has translated a great deal of our National 
Congress literature into Navaho—despite the fact 
that there is no written Navaho language ani 
translations must be written phonetically. 0f 
course, those Navaho P.T.A.’s are very different 
from ours. They operate on a simple level but play 
an enormously important part in the lives of the 
parents they are able to reach. 


Now back to the Begays: One day John tells you, Mary, 
that at a council meeting Sam Akeah, chief of the Navaho 
Tribal Council, said that every child ought to go to schod 
and that you must all work together to give your children 
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an education. As Sam puts it, “The school is the only 
solution to our problems today. Why not send the young- 
er generation to school and show them how they can 
do without sheep?” 

You cannot understand about the sheep. Ever since 
1934, the government in Washington has made you re- 
duce the size of your flocks until you have only about a 
third the number you had before. As long as you had 
enough sheep and goats you could live on credit at the 
trading post, from lamb crop to wool clip to lamb crop 
again. You didn’t need cash, and book learning was un- 
necessary because all the traders spoke Navaho. 


What you don’t know is that the constantly in- 
creasing herds of sheep—with their thousands of 
sharp little feet and their teeth that crop the 
grass to the roots—have destroyed the vegetation 
over huge expanses of this land. And today the 
reservation has become the most severely eroded 
area of its size in the United States. 

You and John cannot support your family on 
the number of sheep you are allowed, and you 
know of no other way to make a living, either on 
or off the reservation. Perhaps the government 
will put you on relief, but that is not what you 
want. The Navahos are a proud people, and they 
want to be able to earn what they have. 


A Pledge To Be Fulfilled 


AM AKEAH was right. There is only one answer 

to John’s and Mary’s problem, and that is edu- 
cation for every Navaho child and for those adults 
who wish it. More schools must be built, dormi- 
tories added to the day schools. Condemned build- 
ings must be repaired or rebuilt; many more 
teachers must be trained. Adequate roads should 
be laid out so that children may be transported 
by bus to the schools that have no dormitories. 

What about labor? There are on the reservation 
sufficient Navaho workmen with the needed train- 
ing and experience to do this work. During the 
war some fifteen thousand Navaho men were em- 
ployed in industry and on many railroads, in 
addition to the thirty-six hundred who served in 
the armed forces. The Navaho railroad employees 
had a better safety record than did any other 
group. Government money spent on such building 
projects would immediately benefit the economic 
condition of the people, and funds spent to main- 
tain and operate the program would circulate 
throughout the reservation among its various 
communities. 

In all the present Navaho schools the teachers 
are doing a remarkable job with what few re- 
sources they have. The children are made to feel 
welcome and wanted, and they respond to educa- 
tion in a most gratifying way. Very few of the 
teachers are Navahos, but there is no reason why 
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the Indians themselves could not be trained both 
to assume the role of teachers and to take over 
the duties of thousands of government employees 
used in the administration and maintenance of 
the Navaho schools. 

Since the resources of the reservation cannot 
support its growing population, the Navahos must 
be fitted to earn their living elsewhere. Navaho 
leaders, knowing this, are doing all they can to 
bring the plight of the people to public attention. 
Properly educated, the Navaho tribe can become 
a valuable asset to our nation. 


The Jacksons—Another Story 


- show what just one generation of education 
can do for a Navaho family, let me introduce 
you to Ben and Joy Jackson, friends of the Begays 
and of mine as well. When Ben was a little boy his 
family left the reservation to work in Southern 
California, where Ben went to school through the 
sixth grade. He came back to the reservation and 
learned to be a garage mechanic. Then he married 
Joy Yazzie, who had also been to school. Ben now 
owns his home—a small, modern frame house 
furnished like small homes all over America. He 
and Joy have, among other things, a piano, a radio, 
and a phonograph. Joy takes as great pride in her 
home and family as you and I do, and Ben owns a 
garage, where he trains other Navahos to be 
mechanics. He himself is said to be one of the 
finest mechanics in the country. He is well read 
and can talk intelligently on many subjects. 

Ben and Joy and their five children all speak 
English, go to church regularly, and wear the 
same kind of clothing you and I do. They have an 
automobile, a current model. Their children go to 
public school and are accepted as equals by their 
schoolmates. The oldest boy is in college this year, 
studying for a degree in engineering. 

Since Ben pays taxes, he goes to the polls on 
election day. He and his family are an asset to 
their community and their tribe—and their coun- 
try. Which family would you rather be, the Begays 
or the Jacksons? 

As American citizens we cannot criticize other 
nations for mismanaging their colonies when 
right here at home we have a group of people 
whose condition has been compared with that of 
the lowest Chinese peasant. The time for remedy- 
ing this state is now. Parents and teachers. the 
country over must strive to achieve for every 
Navaho child, as for every other child, “the highest 
advantages in physical, mental, social, and spir- 
itual education,” se that this tribe may take its 
rightful place among the citizenry of the American 
nation. 
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ET the young folks them- 
selves point the way to 
better parent educa- 
tion! Minnesotans are noted 
for their forthright approach 
to almost any problem that 
comes along; hence this unique 
decision on the part of the Minnesota Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. If young people and their 
parents often run into difficulties, if the path of 
adolescence is beset with problems both for the 
adolescents and for their families—why not find 
out from the boys and girls how to help smooth 
that path? 

Accordingly the Minnesota Congress last fall 
invited Ralph H. Ojemann, national chairman of 
the Committee on Parent Education, to come to 
Minnesota for three days—September 30, October 
1, and October 2—to conduct forums of high 
school students in the three cities of St. Paul, 
Winona, and Mankato. More than two thousand 
boys and girls attended, but at each meeting Dr. 
Ojemann was the only grownup present. Parents, 
teachers, and other adults were sternly excluded. 

Dr. Ojemann encouraged the youthful audience 
to express itself with the utmost frankness on a 
subject very close to every heart—what really 
makes a happy home life and what major obstacles 
lie in the way of achieving it. As he talked in- 
formally with these young people, he stressed the 
need for families to live and work together in har- 
mony, the need for all of us, young and old, to 
understand one another. 





Harry M. Reynolds 
Prctient 
Minnesota Congress 


Speaking from the Heart 


HEN, at the close of the session, each student 
was asked to write down, in a few words, the 
problems that bothered him most at home, prob- 
lems that marred his own family life, producing 
tensions and misunderstandings. None of the pa- 
pers was signed or identified in any way, and all 
were collected and carefully read by Dr. Ojemann. 
That was in the daytime, during the students’ 
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Youth Takes 


the Lead in Minnesota 


assembly period. The next step took place on the 
evening of the same day, when Dr. Ojemann, 
armed with a bulging pile of papers in youthful 
handwriting, held a meeting of the parents and 
teachers of these same students. He explained and 
interpreted the contents of the papers—not all of 
them, of course, but the representative ones—and 
the adults listened. With sincerity and intelligence 
those boys and girls had summed up the perplexi- 
ties that disturbed their daily lives. As they did 


so, they showed unmistakably their deep craving | 


for affection, companionship, and understanding. 


Why don’t my mother and father let me think for 
myself? 


My mother and father are old-fashioned in their ideas. | 


My parents treat me as if I were still a child. 
Am I too young to use the family car? 


Parents just don’t realize that we need more money | 


to spend. 

How late should we be allowed to stay out at night? 

My parents seem to forget what they did when they 
were young! 

Then the parents were given a chance to express 
their problems, their feelings about the young 





growing-ups in their homes. The most common | 


observations were these: 
Our advice is not accepted. The children do not 
realize it is for their own good. 


Young people think they are more mature than they 
really are. 


They are not satisfied to spend their free time at home 
with the family. 

In no more effective way could the lack of under- 
standing between adolescents and their parents be 
so surely and tellingly revealed. But what was the 
remedy? Dr. Ojemann began by outlining the 
fundamental needs that underlie much of our be- 
havior, especially when we are young. Among the 
most important are emotional security and a sense 
of personal worth, leading to self-respect and suc- 
cessful self-management. 

As he discussed the significance of these con- 
cepts in the art of family living, Dr. Ojemann 
made a simple yet original and thought-provoking 
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suggestion: that not only should parents try to 
understand their children’s behavior by discover- 
ing what unsatisfied needs lie beneath it but also 
that children, on their side, should try to under- 
stand their parents in the same way! From ele- 
mentary school through high school, children 
should be educated to recognize the inner needs of 
others, particularly those with whom they are in 
close contact—their parents, their teachers, their 
friends—and to cooperate intelligently in fulfilling 
these needs. Skill in perceiving and grasping 
everyday human problems, Dr. Ojemann pointed 
out, can produce far more than a happy, integrated 
family life. On a larger scale, it can produce a 
strong, united band of children, parents, and teach- 


ers, all working together for their collective good 
and to their mutual benefit. 

The third step in this program is even now be- 
ing taken. The students’ questions are being com- 
piled by the Minnesota Congress and will be used 
in study groups all over the North Star State. High 
school service chairmen and other P.T.A. leaders 
have been urged, through the Minnesota Parent- 
Teacher, to use the problems expressed by the 
young people and their elders as a basis for pro- 
grams and for study group discussions. Out of 
such state-wide endeavor it is hoped that the chal- 
lenge of Minnesota youth will be faced and solved 
—now that youth has led the way! 

—MARINDA KRAMER 


Where Language Is No Barrier 


Mexico are made up of both Spanish- and 
English-speaking members. Though it is 
often hard to organize in a bilingual community, 
such P.T.A.’s in our state are operating very suc- 
cessfully. One of the oldest and most thriving of 
these is the Parent-Teacher Association of Taos, 
an historic town in the northern part of the state. 
It seems to me that everybody who is interested 
in the betterment of the Taos community belongs 
to the P.T.A., and when something needs to be 
done, the P.T.A. usually does it. Recently, for 
example, the Taos schools acquired some War As- 
sets Administration buildings that were located 
at Las Vegas, a distance of about seventy-five 
miles. The schools had no money to finance the 
moving of the buildings, so they turned to the 
parent-teacher association for help. 

Dr. Albert Rosen, husband of the president, 
talked with about a dozen other P.T.A. men, and 
they made plans to go to Las Vegas the following 
Sunday to start preparations for transporting the 
buildings. A man who owned a truck agreed to 
do the actual moving—donating his time, labor, 
and the use of his truck. It was an enormous 
undertaking, but nobody had the time to think of 
that. The important thing was to get the build- 
ings moved as quickly as possible. 

And the buildings were moved! They 
were brought triumphantly to Taos in 
the truck, but not before those deter- 
mined men had put in many long hours 
of hard work. Their only regret was 
that the time limit expired before they 
were able to move the last building, and 
80 they lost it. However, thanks to the 
P.T.A., Taos schools now have a good 
deal more classroom space, which was 


Me parent-teacher associations in New 
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Mrs. M. E. French 
President 
New Mexico Congress 


badly needed. This is just one example of the many 
fine things the Taos Parent-Teacher Association 
has done for its community. And remember that 
the P.T.A. includes almost everybody in Taos! 


Achieving Oneness 


| Ree up the interest of the membership, es- 
pecially a bilingual membership, is no mean 
achievement in itself. But the Taos P.T.A. has 
succeeded in that, too. Its president explains what 
steps are taken to preserve such unity of spirit 
and of purpose: 


1. One program each year is either all in Spanish or 
else partly in Spanish and partly in English. For that 
particular program this year various members read pa- 
pers on the Preamble to the United Nations Charter and 
on what the United Nations means to us. The Spanish 
papers were read by ‘“‘Anglos’”’ and the English ones by 
Spanish Americans. Another program is devoted to 
Spanish and Mexican folk songs and dances, and there 
is also an annual Spanish Supper. 

2. This year, and probably henceforth, we have sent 
out personal letters, written in Spanish, to all the 
Spanish-speaking members. These letters explained the 
meaning and importance of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion and included a special invitation to attend future 
meetings. 

3. The Spanish-speaking members, who often seem 
extremely shy, are given definite jobs to do 
and are encouraged to take an active part in 
the affairs of the association. Offices are al- 
ways evenly divided between the two groups. 

4. Finally, the leaders are careful to see 
that everything of importance that takes 
place at a meeting is translated into Spanish, 
if there is any doubt about its being clearly 
understood in English. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the time element, it is impossible to 
conduct an entire parent-teacher association 
meeting in the two languages. 

—WILMA FRENCH 
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Mood 


Snow can wear a lyric line 
Like an elegy, 
Beauty con dolore sung 
In the melody. 


House of the Sky 


The elms around my house tower so high 

I seem living always with the sky, 

Morning comes unshadowed to me white, 
Twilight whole, and then all stars of the night. 
I am a neighbor to essential things— 

Sun and swallows, winds, the seagulls’ wings; 
Though I sit indoors, light calls on me, 

Azure of far shores, blue of the sea. 


The men who built my house were used to ships, 
Sun in their eyes, the wind upon their lips; 

Home for them was under arching spars, 

High yardarms brushing on the gale-washed stars. 
So when they came indoors to make their ends, 
They kept their gulls and stars with them as friends. 
Men who saw far built this house for me, 

And living in it is like being at sea. 


Although the men who made it did not know it, 
They were building the right house for a poet. 
Poets like to be outdoors when in, 

To have the circling birds and waves for kin. 
The tender high white clouds of twilight time 
Go with them on the stairs they have to climb; 
Winds are more like life than any talk, 

Friends no more to them than a fishing-hawk. 

I am glad that sailors made for me 

A house whose walls are purely skies and sea. 


— ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Recent Discovery 


True gratitude takes many forms: 

A whispered word, a sudden hug, a kiss. 
But give an eight-year-old a dog 

And you’ll see this: 


A glistening of the eyes, 

A quiver of the chin, 

And gratitude quite visible 

In a wide and wondering grin. 


—INEZ M. PORTER 
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There upon a drifted knoll 
I listened in the hush 

For beauty —but the wind would play 
A bagpipe in the brush. 


— AUDREY SWEET MOATS 





Disarmament 


As astern and rockbound parent, I am just, I fear, a flop. | 
I’m invariably a failure in the role of Heavy Pop; ; 
I can catch him quite red-handed—to be greeted witha | 
grin 
Which completely undermines my overtures to discipline. 


It is plain that he considers each attempt to make him | 


truckle 
To some silly regulation just a game to make him chuckle, 
And his guileless face assumes a bright, conspiratoria 
gleam, 
Which acknowledges my status as a member of his team. 


Sheepishly I have abandoned all the theories I had 

As to how a father ought to keep a boy from being bad. 

Yet I must confess his future gives me very slight mis- 
giving; 


If he keeps that gift of laughter, he’ll make out all right 


with living! 


— ROBERT G. PECK, JR. 


Toboggan Party 


Winter is not age tonight. 

Winter is stars and icicles sparkling under the moon, 
And breath wreathed white. 

Winter is crisp curls, 

Flushed cheeks smooth as apples, 

Supple bodies in ski suits— 

Red, green, blue that the snow dapples 

With sudden white in falling. 

Winter is echoed voices calling. 


Winter is caught breath down a swift, white hill, 
The clutch of wool-clad arms— 

The inevitable laughter-crashing spill. 

Winter is feet trudging together, 

Mittened hands clasped on toboggan rope 
Tugging up and up the long, high slope. 


—HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 
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A NOTABLE EVENT 


of the National Conference on Family Life to be 

held at the White House, May 6-8, 1948. The first 
ofits kind on a truly national scale, this meeting is being 
developed on a grass-roots basis. Ernest G. Osborne, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a long-time friend of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, is program coordinator. 

Said Mr. Osborne in a recent interview: ‘There is no 
group in America that can do more to assure the success 
of the National Conference on Family Life than can the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. No group is 
more concerned with desirable family living. No group 
js so close to the everyday experiences of family life. No 
group has so much to contribute to the attainment of the 
conference objectives. I am delighted that its leaders are 
showing such an active interest in the conference, and I 
am sure we can count 
on the other five mil- 


Nee of importance to all of us is the announcement 


C.I.0. and American Federation of Labor, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 


Chairman of the board of trustees responsible for the 
development of general conference policy is Eric John- 
ston, president of the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, and among the other board members are Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, immediate past president of the National 
Congress, Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, and Professor Ernest 
Burgess. The technical advisory committee is made up of 
men and women active in the varied fields of education, 
social work, medicine, law, labor, and housing. Ralph H. 
Ojemann, National Congress chairman of Parent Educa- 
tion, and Mrs. Eva H. Grant, editor of the National 
Parent-Teacher are members of this committee, which is 

charged with the 
preparation and pro- 





lion P.T.A. members 
to be equally active 
and interested.” 

The general pur- 
pose of the confer- 
ence is to find specific 
ways by which all 
Americans may come 
to grips with the most 
important problems 


ly today. It will offer 
aid to parents in 
achieving the values 
on which individual 
and social well-being 











depend. It will sug- 

gest programs of ac- 

tion to help every member of the family to acquire greater 
security—mental and emotional as well as physical and 
economic. 


More specifically the conference is concerned with: 


1. The importance of successful family living to the 
practice of democracy. 


_ 2. The implications of all the common aspects of daily 
living (housing, nutrition, child care, and so on) for the 
development of a stable family life. 

8. The basic principles to be observed in helping 
families understand and meet their own needs. 


4. The surveying and planning of community resources 
that will strengthen family life; the coordinating and 
promoting of these resources. 


5. How the resources of education may be used to 


a persons of all ages to enjoy a satisfying family 
e 


6. The training of professional workers in the field of 


_ marriage and family life education. 


Although many of the sessions will be held in the White 
House, at President Truman’s invitation, the National 


' Conference on Family Life is being sponsored not by the 
_ government but by nearly a hundred and twenty-five na- 





tional organizations. These include, in addition to the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Medical Association, the American Bar Association, the 
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gram of the confer- 
ence. Other commit- 
tees are hard at work 
onvariouspreliminary 
reports. 

Three major divi- 
sions of conference 
preparation have 
been outlined. The 
first will deal with 
statistical material— 
much of it made 
available by govern- 
ment agencies and 
private organiza- 
tions, such as insur- 
ancecompanies—that 
; will round out the 
picture of family life in America today. The second major 
division is concerned with the more personal elements 
and relationships in family living. The results of research 
studies and experimental projects emphasizing the social, 
emotional, and spiritual factors common to family life 
are now being gathered together. 

The third division, “Action Areas,” consists of ten 
phases: education, economic welfare, health and medical 
care, social welfare, housing, home management, rec- 
reation, legal procedure, counseling and guidance, and 
community participation. Under each of these headings 
a number of preliminary reports will be prepared and then 
submitted to individuals and groups all over the United 
States for reactions and criticism. P.T.A. members at 
state congress and regional meetings will be asked to study 
certain of these reports and suggest changes and improve- 
ments. Their suggestions, with those of other groups, will 
be incorporated into final reports that will serve as raw 
material for the conference sessions. 

Many observers of the American scene believe that 
interest in the family is today at an all-time high. The 
National Conference on Family Life hopes to capitalize 
on this interest and, through cooperative planning, to 
help individuals and groups develop a family-centered 
approach to modern living. As the largest organization 
participating in the conference, and the organization with 
the largest lay membership, the National Congress can 
play a major part in the attainment of this aim. 
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DELINQUENT ANGELS. By Camiile Kelley. Kansas City: 
Brown-White-Lowell Press, 1947. $2.50. 


O mere review can do justice to this book. Chunky 
with anecdotes from the real life of the first woman 
judge of the juvenile court of Memphis, Tennessee, it 
breathes the same kindly wisdom and rare insight that 
characterize its distinguished author. Rich understanding 
is apparent on every page. Here is no statistical discussion 
of juvenile delinquency but a heartwarming record of 
young people in trouble. 

Parent-teacher members will take the book to their 
hearts, for it was written by one who started her career 
of public service as an organizer and charter member of 
the Shelby County P.T.A. of Tennessee. That career be- 
gan when Judge Kelley watched her small son trudge off 
to his first day at school and realized how little she knew 
about the teacher and the classmates who were hence- 
forth to have such an important influence on his char- 
acter. To those early P.T.A. experiences she acknowledges 
a debt of gratitude. 

After her appointment to the juvenile court a quarter 
of a century ago, the first thing Judge Kelley did was to 
make a thorough inspection of the public institutions in 
her community. That tour taught her what not to do in 
her own courtroom. What she actually did with the forty- 
five thousand children who have since appeared before 
her comprises the bulk of this book. 

Throughout Delinquent Angels one theme is constant 
despite the varied pattern of tragedy and rehabilitation: 
“The real cause of failure back of this army of helpless, 
desperate, unhappy little people is often the breakdown 
in their family and home life.’’ The most important thing 
in the world, the author is convinced, is ‘“‘a home with 
God in it.” In such a home there is no delinquency, but 
there is delinquency in homes without love—and the de- 
linquency is not essentially juvenile. Much of the book is 
devoted to delinquent parents, to neglectful and selfish 
parents, and to those whose divorce or separation has 
meant tragedy for their children. 

Judge Kelley does not stop, however, with the causes 
that have brought these children before her. She also has 
much to say about the mechanics of treatment, such as 
probation and parole. And she does not mince words 
about the heavy cost of crime and delinquency both in 
suffering and in dollars. She stresses the value of team- 
work between laymen and the juvenile court; the tre- 
mendous importance of teaching positive values in place 
of twisted ones; and the rewards of seeking hidden talent 
in each young heart. 

In conclusion, Judge Kelley urges that the juvenile 
court of the future be ‘‘a friendly healing center.’’ She 
envisions too a counseling clinic where guidance may be 
given freely before judicial action and penal institutions 
become necessary. Behavior problems to her are like 
noises in the dark, which, once illuminated, no longer 
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have the power to terrify, whether we are big or little 
This is a book for everyone. It should certainly not be 
missed by anyone who has anything at all to do with 


children and youth. 
Outs 
ADOPTING A CHILD. By Frances Lockridge. New York: L1 
Greenberg, 1947. $3.00. pre 
H™ is a book written specifically for the husband powk 
and wife who want to adopt a child. It describes the 


manner in which a child becomes available for adoption, i. 





the methods by which his identity and well-being are pro} [II 

tected, the safeguards set up for the adoptive parents as | differe 

well as for the natural parents, and the place of organized | pility 

agencies in supervising the entire procedure. An appendix | States 

carries a list of adoption agencies arranged by state. | differe 

For her background information on where, when, and 

how to obtain a healthy youngster, the author has drawn si nd 

' ‘ 


heavily upon the special knowledge acquired during years | 
of association with one of the outstanding child-placing V- 
and adoption agencies of the country, that of the New _ the ea 
York State Charities Aid Association. In addition, she | childr 
acknowledges the invaluable assistance of Sophie van §, | dices « 
Theis, secretary of that agency and an eminent authority’ yy, 
in the field of child welfare in her own right. ~ shows 

When it is considered that some fifty thousand children | happy 
were legally adopted in this country in 1944 alone, the attity 
importance of the problem of adoption, not only to the’ fe] jn 


individuals directly concerned but to the general public, domir 
cannot be gainsaid. Parent-teacher members will find in _ jty or 
this book many sound facts on which to base an intelligent VI 
policy and course of action. anil 


a. 
ESTIMATING THE Cost oF Foop FOR A SCHOOL LUNCH. differ 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economic, 4, | 
Family Economics Division, Agricultural Research Ad- giving 
ministration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- , 
ington 25, D. C., 1947. Free. + 
childr 
HIS handbook should prove a boon to P.T.A. schoo , d. 
lunch committees who may have had difficulty in "V8 
getting school lunch programs started in their communi- &. : 
ties because they lacked a means of estimating the cost. es w 
It should be no less helpful in measuring the efficiency of | yy 
established programs with a properly balanced regard fot | jaye. 
the health of the children and the pocketbooks of the is a | 
taxpayers. A sample worksheet gives the unit cost of sug- 
gested quantities of protective foods sufficient for “oy 
week’s lunches of a hundred children six to twelve yeats | Que 
of age. A table of common purchase units of these foods| ], 
and their equivalents in weights and measures should | deg 
enable anyone to estimate probable costs with a high | jg 
degree of accuracy. The family economists of the De 9, 
partment of Agriculture also explain how to keep a simple make 
record of actual food costs. mark 
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\rupy COURSE OUTLINE 





¢ Based on the article 


The Price of Prejudice 





PROBLEMS OF THE 
SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 





@ See page 4. 





DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





—_—_— 


Qutstanding Points 


]. There are many reasons why Americans are con- 
cerned about the problem of prejudice. One is that we 
sense a connection between prejudice and more serious 
discriminative behavior, such as race riots. 


Il. Race prejudice is not instinctive, but learned. 


[lIl. Contrary to popular belief, there are no great 
differences in intelligence, sensitivity, or emotional sta- 
bility between one race and another. In the United 
States, however, we have emphasized superficial physical 


| differences, thus creating minority groups. 


IV. Treating minority groups as inferior produces ten- 
sions and mental strains. 


V. In the past we parents have sometimes disregarded 
the early signs of prejudice or discrimination in young 
children. But if we are not careful, well-defined preju- 
dices can be formed at as early an age as five or six. 


VI. Back of every prejudice is a cause. The child who 
shows prejudice tends to be fearful, insecure, and un- 
happy. He should therefore be studied carefully if his 
attitude is to be changed. Perhaps he has been made to 
feel inadequate or inferior by failing too often or by being 
dominated, and is trying to overcome feelings of inferior- 
ity or inadequacy. 

VII. There are several ways in which parents and 
teachers can help children overcome their prejudices: 

a. They can see that the child knows the facts about 
different races and nationalities. 

b. They can put these facts in an emotional setting by 
giving the child interesting stories about other peoples. 

¢. They can help him to know and to make friends with 
children of other backgrounds. 

d. They can answer the child’s questions about minor- 
ity groups factually and directly. 


e. They can plan assembly programs featuring speak- 
ers who represent minority groups. 


VIII. Parents and teachers should make sure they 
have overcome their own prejudices; the example they set 
18 a powerful influence in the child’s life. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. How do young children show their prejudices? How 
= a twelve-year-old show prejudice? A sixteen-year- 
old? 

2. Give examples of the kind of remarks adults often 
make about people of other races or nationalities—re- 
marks that even six-year-olds may pick up. 
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3. What are some of the other influences, in addition 
to those felt at home and at school, that may produce 
prejudice in a ten-year-old child? 


4. Suggest several ways in which a city family can 
provide its young people with opportunities for knowing 
children of other backgrounds and nationalities. Do the 
same for a family living in a rural area. 


5. If prejudices are not inherited, how do you account 
for the fact that they seem to run in families? 

6. What kinds of insecurity that may exist in the 
school could well contribute to the forming of prejudices 
among the pupils? Give some examples. 


7. How might failure to succeed either at school or at 
home produce prejudice in a child? Have you ever seen 
this happen in the case of a man or a woman? Give ex- 
amples from your own observation. 


8. A number of parents in a Midwestern city are quite 
alarmed because their children have suddenly shown 
marked prejudice toward a certain minority group in the 
school. Some of the parents admit that they themselves 
have made derogatory comments about this group, but 
they can’t understand why their children have developed 
such strong feelings. What factors would you look for in 
trying to explain this situation? 

9. John, aged fifteen, has taken a rather vehement 
stand against a certain racial group. He has been reading 
some extremely biased articles given him by friends. 
John’s father says that the boy is young and will get over 
his silly ideas if left alone. What do you think of this 
reaction? What would you do? 
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everywhere, are deeply concerned with improving 

communication among men. The libraries are join- 
ing with other positive forces in community life to combat 
any threatened breakdown of that communication. In 
this effort new tools and new media, such as films and 
recordings, are being used so as to reach greater numbers 
of people than the libraries have been able to reach in the 
past. Books and pamphlets are read by scattered in- 
dividuals, but informational films can be seen by large 
groups of people at one time. 


Many more libraries would start making film collec- 
tions if they could have strong civic backing at the out- 
set. A P.T.A. could render great service, to itself and its 
community, by encouraging and assisting the local public 
library to install a 16mm film collection. Think of what it 
would mean to a program chairman to be able to borrow 
from the library a film like Life with Baby, made by the 
March of Time at the Yale Clinic of Child Development 
—or to show the film The Brotherhood of Man during a 
discussion of world understanding and human relations! 


In supporting such a library program, the P.T.A. 
would be enriching both school and community. The 
Cleveland Public Library circulates an average of twenty- 
five hundred films a month, and these are seen by some 
ninety-nine thousand persons—members of student clubs 
and of P.T.A.’s, hospital shut-ins, children attending 
story-hour programs at branch libraries, and men and 
women in every sort of group or organization. The films 
they see range all the way from The Adventures of Bunny 
Rabbit to adult classics like The City and The River and 
training films like How To Run a Turret Lathe. 


Ri evesvmer, librarians, like responsible educators 


Ar present, public libraries in St. Louis, Knoxville, 
Louisville, and many other cities are planning to develop 
film lending services. Librarians in these communities 
will welcome the aid of local P.T.A.’s in starting worth- 
while film collections. 


On the national level, the American Library Associa- 
tion is a constituent member of the Film Council of 
America. In this council the A.L.A.—together with 
educational and business groups such as the N.E.A., the 
Educational Film Library Association, and the National 
Association of Visual Equipment Dealers—endeavors to 
promote the production, distribution, and utilization of 
this dynamic medium. 

Parent-teacher members will be interested to know 
that there is available a fifteen-minute film, in color, 
entitled Books and People: The Wealth Within, which 
shows a modern, progressive library in action, circulating 
films and recordings as well as printed matter. Books and 
People may be obtained from the American Library 


Association. —ParTrIciA O. BLAIR 
Library Film Advisor, American Library Association 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Blondie’s Anniversary—Columbia. Direction, Abby Berlin, | 
The latest episode in the complicated life of the comic-strp 
characters Blondie and Dagwood ties them in with an assort.| 
ment of crooks and extricates them at the critical moment. The 
little “7 as nn of the family, are cleverly brought on the 
scene. Although not to be taken seriously, this film drives home 
some good lessons and, because it is well produced, deserves a 
place on a double bill. Cast: Penny Singleton, Arthur Lake, 
Larry Simms. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Yes Yes} 


Fair 

Captain from Castile—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
King. This colorful histori¢al drama dealing with Spain in the 
days of the Inquisition and with Cortez’ conquest of Mexico is 
a vivid Technicolor spectacle. Actually filmed in Mexico, the F 
backgrounds are exceptionally lovely, and the delightful Span-| 
ish music establishes and maintains the mood of exciting adven- | 
ture. Among a cast of remarkable brilliance Cesar Romero’s per- | 
formance as Cortez is outstanding and ——. A picture 
of exceptional historical and educational values. Cast: Tyrone 
Power, Jean Peters, Cesar Romero. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Yes Good Yes 


Good News—MGM. Direction, Charles Walters. A musical 
farce with a light touch. This clean, simple, amusing college 
story is full of good fun, refreshing laughter, and lively musi. 
Effectively staged and well directed, with a capable cast, Good 
News should be especially amusing to those of the audience who 
understand French. Wholesome entertainment for the family. 
Cast: June Allyson, Peter Lawford, Patricia Marshall. 
Adults 14-18 








Very entertaining Enjoyable 
My Wild Irish Rose— Warner Brothers. Direction, David But 
ler. This gay, romantic biography of the much loved Irish 
tenor, Chauncey Olcott, brings back nostalgic memories for 
those who recall the extravagant elegance of the Lillian Russel 
era. For the younger set it introduces a different musical period, 
black-face minstrels, and cleverly staged vaudeville. For every- 
body’s pleasure there are captivating and ageless Irish ballads. 
Good entertainment. Cast: Dennis Morgan, Arlene Dahl, 
Andrea King. 
Adults 14-18 8-l4 
Yes Yes} 


Fair 

Pirates of Monterey—International-Universal. Direction, Al 

fred Werker. Even Mexican music and the riotous color of out- 

door scenery make this picture of early California only fairly ap- 

pains, The story is trite and the cast commonplace, but a good i 
alance is maintained between comedy and romance. Cast:/ 

Maria Montez, Rod Cameron, Mikhal Rasumny, Philip - : 


Adulis 
Mediocre Mediocre Colorful © 
Tycoon—RKO-Radio. Direction, Richard Wallace. Color, 


noise, and the violent impact of wills characterize this ru n 
melodrama featuring the excitement and tension of men fight 
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| By all means 


‘og nature as well as each other. The elaborate costumes, the 
background of the high Andes, the strange tribe of Indians are 
exquisitely photographed in Technicolor, but the film has little 
Ise to recommen: it. What might have been an epic tale of the 
and harshness of life in the mining camps of South 

rica has been made artificial by a melodramatic treatment. 
Cast: John Wayne, Laraine Day, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Judith 


Anderson, James Gleason. 





14-18 8-14 
- Yes Yes, for boys 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Always Together— Warner Brothers. Direction, Frederick De- 
Cordova. This farce will delight those who have been searching 
for something original in plot development for the screen. The 
story revolves around a multimillionaire who gives away a 
million dollars. It is all sheer nonsense and pokes sly fun at those 
who take their movie romances too seriously and also at those 


| whorush off to Reno at the slightest provocation. The picture is 


directed with skill and acted with verve, indicating that the cast 


| was having loads of fun while making it. Cast: Robert Hutton, 


joyce Reynolds, Cecil Kellaway, | ne Truex. 


Adults 14-1 
Yes 


The Bishop’s Wife—Goldwyn-RKO. Direction, Henry Kos- 


8-14 
Yes, if interested 





| ter. A whimsical fantasy expertly produced with a memorable 


cast, this tender human-interest drama carries a poignant and 
inspiring message. An angel named Dudley comes to earth to 
help a personable young bishop who has almost sacrificed his 
soul and his home to his ambition to build a great cathedral. If 
one accepts the premise that miracles may solve people’s 
problems, then this story will prove excellent entertainment. 


Cast: Cary Grant, Loretta Young, David Niven, Monty 
Woolley, James Gleason. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

| Excellent Excellent Interesting but 

mature 





Captain Boycott— Rank-Universal-International. Direction, 
Frank Launder. The beautiful Emerald Isle is the setting for an 
unusually intelligent and vivid semihistorical drama of the 
nineteenth century. The story is about the use of the boycott in 
an Irish peasants’ rebellion against their overlords. Cast: Stew- 
art Granger, Kathleen Ryan, Cecil Parker, Mervyn Jones. 
dults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Exceptional Mature 











Gentleman’s Agreement—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Elia 
Kazan. A successful combination of romantic drama and a 
powerful plea for tolerance toward minority groups. The scene 
1s laid in New York, where all nationalities and creeds strive for 
a livelihood and supremacy in what we call the melting pot of 
civilization. Portraying both the conscious and the unconscious 
attitudes of many Gentiles toward the Jews, the story may well 
rouse le to analyze their own reactions. Cast: Gregory Peck, 
Dorothy McGuire, John ——s Celeste Holm. . 

_ -14 


Adulis 

Exceptional Yes Yes, though mature 
The Swordsman—Columbia. Direction, Joseph H. Lewis. 
An exciting period melodrama with a background of Scottish 
scenery, including kilts and bagpipes. Romantic and entertain- 
ing, the film deals with a long-standing feud between two clans 
and shows how peace can be developed through intelligent 





understanding. Cast: Larry Parks, Ellen Drew, George 
Macready. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Too exciting 





The Tender Years—Alson-20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Harold Schuster. A moving tale about the cruel sport of dog- 
fighting and how a small-town minister’s crusade led to the 
pean of protective laws for animals. The central figures are a 

y, a dog, and a minister. Cast: Joe E. Brown, Richard Lyon, 
Noreen Nash. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Tense and emotional 
ADULT 





Big Town After Dark—Paramount. Direction, William C. 
Thomas. This is a fairly exciting adventure film, depicting un- 
derworld life in “Big Town,” as newspapermen and -women 
bring criminals to justice. The settings are excellent, the char- 
acterizations satisfactory, and the suspense is sustained. How- 
ever, dishonesty, gambling, deceit, and killings make this a 
generally unpleasant film. Cast: Philip Reed, Hillary Brooke, 
Richard Travis. 

Adults 14-18 

Matter of taste Poor 


8-14 
No 


Daisy Kenyon—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Otto Premin- 
ger. A sophisticated story of the love of a career girl for a mar- 
ried man. Ethical and social values are confused, and the emo- 
tional situations, involving the children of a broken home, 
should limit the picture to mature audiences. The dramatic con- 
flicts are satisfactorily solved for adults. A fast-moving plot is 











An angel, played by Cary Grant, directs a boys’ choir in The Bishop’s Wife. 
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developed in an interesting way, the cast superb, and the photog- 
raphy outstanding. Cast: Joan Crawford, Dana Andrews, 
Henry Fonda, Ruth Warrick, Peggy Ann Garner. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Mature No 





ously immoral or unethical is said or done, much can be infe 
from innuendo. Cast: Maurice Chevalier, Francois Perier 
Marcelle Derrien. ; 


Adults 14-18 aut 


Matter of taste No Ne 





The Invisible Wall—Wurtzel-20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Eugene Forde. Murder drama, slow moving and mildly inter- 
esting. The crime is recounted to a police inspector by the 
suspect in flash-back sequences. Authentic shots of the Fla- 
mingo Hotel and gambling casino at Las Vegas set the mood and 
tempo. The story concerns the hero’s lust for gambling, which 
leads to murder. This mediocre film, whose production is just 
fair, has an appeal only because of the convincing performance 
of Don Castle. Cast: Don Castle, Virginia Christine, Richard 
Gaines. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





A acene from The Tender Years, woe | Joe E. Brown, Noreen 
Nash, and Richard Lyon. 


I Walk Alone—Paramount. Direction, Charles Schnee. Social 
drama, as unsavory a tale as. any racketeer picture could 
possibly be, depicting a vivid comparison of underworld activi- 
ties in the prohibition era and the subtler methods used today. 
The glamorizing of crime and the drinking and brutality of the 
fight scenes make this picture decidedly unpleasant. Cast: 
Burt Lancaster, Lizabeth Scott, Kirk Douglas. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Strong of its type Yes, though intense No 


Killer McCoy—MGM. Direction, Roy Rowland. Exciting 
melodrama of a prize fighter and an exposé of the gambling, 
drinking, and betting that surround the ring. The fight scenes 
are prolonged and full of suspense. Characterizations are ex- 
cellent, and the human reactions revealed by the faces of the 
fight audiences are fascinating. This picture should hold a 
special appeal for men. Cast: Mickey Rooney, Brian Donlevy, 
Ann Blyth, James Dunn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
For fight fans Tense No 


Man About Town—RKO. Direction, René Clair. French 
comedy with English explanations, done in a sly, tongue-in- 
cheek manner by Maurice Chevalier. Compared with American 
pictures, this film seems archaic in its techniques of sound, light, 
and photography. The opening sequences of Chevalier singing 
in his old debonair manner give promise of an interest that is 
not sustained by the rest of the picture. Though nothing obvi- 
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Nightmare Alley—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Edmyj 
Goulding. Stark, realistic treatment of the conflict betwee 
good and evil makes this a revolting and depressing but never, 
boring picture. The main settings are a traveling carnival anj 
a swank Chicago hotel. All the technical details of productio, 
are masterfully handled to create and maintain the morbid an 
almost fatalistic mood of the story, whose theme is divine rety; 
bution for all who place personal advantage above Christiay 
principles. Tyrone Power gives an inspired performance, anj 
the supporting cast is sincere and convincing. Cast: Tyro 











@ Base 











Power, Joan Blondell, Coleen Gray, Helen Walker. 
Adults 14-18 gp @ See. 
Thought-provoking Too morbid No 
Out‘of the Past—RKO-Radio. Direction, Jacques Tourney. 
This drama of revenge and murder is laid against the clea, |} —— 
beautiful backgrounds of the Lake Tahoe region, of San Frap. 
cisco, and of Mexico. The film is skillfully photographed, anj 
the scenery is breath-takingly lovely, but the story is of no in. 
portance. Cast: Robert Mitchum, Jane Greer, Kirk Dougls | Abou 
Rhonda Fleming. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 | TERE. 
Matter of taste Sordid No tur 
Sleep, My Love—Triangle—United Artists. Direction, Douglas say wh 
Sirk. A tense, absorbing melodrama which escapes the mor- cially d 
bidity usually found in this type of picture. The continuity s| young 
smooth and the dialogue well written. Although the situationis | eyrrent 
bizarre, an excellent cast makes both characters and story be | k 
lievable. The sinister plot—including drugs, hypnosis, and th “"°¥" 
power of suggestion to make murder look like suicide—take | the rea 
this picture definitely out of the Junior Matinee classification, | childre 
Cast: Claudette Colbert, Robert Cummings, Don Ameche. ways il 
Adults 14-18 8-14 | ts 
Excellent Tense No | suai 
PREVIEWS BY YOUNG CRITICS Sugg 
HE 






In the same projection room and at the same time that the films | 


reviewed in this department are seen by a group of serious 
minded adults, they are also seen by several committees of 
equally serious junior high school youngsters. The following 
comments on current pictures are taken from reviews written 
by these students. 


Captain from Castile. ‘‘This is a vivid drama of the capture 
of the Incas by Cortez. The mood of the picture changes, some 
times gay and other times serious. The background from the 
castles of Castile to the country of Montezuma always catches 
the eye. The characterization is done wonderfully— makes you 
think you are right next to each character sharing each adver- 
ture and even fighting with them.” 


Green Dolphin Street. ‘‘This is a very good love story and, 
unlike most pictures based on novels, it is exactly like the book. 
The acting was good although not exceptional. The earthquake 
and tidal wave scenes were terrific. The plot held the interest 
throughout, although I don’t think it likely to occur in real life. 
It is too deep for young children.” 


Song of Love. ‘The life story of Robert and Clara Schumann 
and Johannes Brahms. Katherine Hepburn and Robert Walker 
are otf eteaal restrained in their acting. The whole cast is 
excellent.” 


Tycoon. “An exciting, adventure-filled romance that show 
how hard railroads are to build. The acting is pretty good- 
James Gleason steals most of the scenes. The picture mové 
slowly in spots, but the costumes, scenery, lighting, and sound 
effects are especially good. In the love story the hero courts the 
girl in true American style and not according to the custom Il 
South America.” 


Unconquered. “This is a story about the early settlers of the 
United States and their fight to settle the land and gain their 


freedom. It is fast moving and packed with excitement and | 
thrilling events. Children will love it but it is only passable er Bor 
5 


tertainment for adults.” 
Where There’s Life. “This Bob Hope picture was made for 


pure entertainment and should be evaluated in that way. The | 


comedy was a bit slapstick but is good for a laugh for the entire 
family.” 
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ougis | About Our Study Course Article any particular question? What can they use to guide 

: -- . 

g44 | TpeRHArs the problem that most often baffles and dis- themselves in this dilemma? 

No turbs parents in bringing up their children is what to 7. How do the relationships that a child experiences in 
ucla f82Y when a child asks questions relating to sex. Espe- his.own family lay the foundations for his own future sex 
e ps dally difficult are the interests and inquiries of the very patterns? 
uitys} young child—and sex questions do start early! In the 8. What sex interests and sex questions are parents 
tions | current study course article Marion L. Faegre, nationally _}jkely to encounter in children of preschool age? Suggest 
vi the | known consultant on parent education, analyzes some of eoncrete ways of dealing with each one. 


takes | the reasons why parents find it so hard to deal with their 

cation, | children’s interest in sex. She also suggests some of the 

€. | waysin which parents can make themselves competent to 
No / meet such problems adequately and normally. 


eae 


ICs| Suggestions for Programs 


——— F rmue field of children’s early sex interests and sex ques- 
1 films | A ° . ‘ ° 
ot ve tions is one in which most study groups will have to 
tees of # do their own plowing. Very few communities have spe- 
llowing § cialists who have made particular studies of these early 
written © phases of sex education. It would be well, therefore, to 
bask every member of the group to read one or more 
aptur "references in addition to our article, “Sex Questions 
bey Start Early.” A goodly list of references for this purpose 
catches | 2PPears in the next column, and still others may be found 
ces you | on page 36 of the March 1947 National Parent-Teacher. 
adven- | The study group meeting might then take the form of a 
(round-table discussion, with all members participating 
ry and, | under the guidance of a competent leader. The discussion 
e book. | might center around the following points suggested by 


hquake Mrs, Faegre’s article. 
interest 


eal life. - . 
Pertinent Points for Discussion 


uman 1, What are some of the attitudes toward sex that 

Walker" hinder many parents in meeting the natural sex interests 

cast 8 | and questions of their children? How have the parents 
: acquired these handicapping attitudes? 

> SHOWS 


good- 2. What are some of the things parents can do to modi- 
move fy such attitudes? List your suggestions in the form of 


i —_ specific recommendations. 
; 
stom in| 3. Why is it undesirable merely to ignore or evade a 


child’s questions about sex? 
s of the 


in thei 4, What does the author of our article mean when she 
_ and | 28 that it is usually the emotions, not the thinking, of 


able en- | Parents that make children’s sex questions seem such a 
F problem? 


ade for) 5. Compile a list of reading references that parents 


ay. The | can study to help them answer young children’s questions 
e enti " satisfactorily. ee 


6. How can parents know “how far to go” in answering 
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Looking into Legislation 


ONGRESS on December 19, 1947, passed the European 

Interim Aid Act of 1947, which provides $540,000,000 
for foreign aid—$522,000,000 for European countries and 
$18,000,000 for China. Provision for the wheat carryover 
of 150,000,000 bushels to be held in the United States 
was also retained in the final measure. 

The debate over interim aid presages a battle when 
the long-time European recovery program designated as 
the Marshall .Plan comes up for consideration. The fol- 
lowing objections are being made to the Plan: that the 
debt-ridden United States cannot afford it; that our own 
citizens ought to be helped first, especially veterans; that 
there are not enough supplies, particularly food and steel, 
to meet the requests from Europe; that shipments abroad 
will drive our prices still higher; and that our previous 
aid has not been appreciated. 

The new Interim Aid Act will meet the minimum 
needs of France, Italy, and Austria only until March 31. 
After that date, they and the other European countries 
will be unable to pay for essential imports. Therefore 
any gap between the end of the interim aid program and 
the European recovery program will prevent an effective 
start on recovery in 1948. 


The President has estimated that it will take Europe 
about four years to recover and that about $17,000,000,- 
000 will be needed for this period. He has specifically 
recommended to Congress an appropriation of $6,800,- 
000,000 for fifteen months beginning April 1. This sum 
is only enough to cover the goods that we and the other 
American countries are expected to supply. If the sum is 
reduced, or if we do not furnish a reasonable amount of 
goods that are in short supply, the European countries 
will be able merely to exist, not to expand the production 
on which their recovery depends. 


Completion of the European aid program will come 
when these countries are self-supporting. Because their 
natural resources will not support their population of 
270,000,000 people, they will always need large imports. 
They must pay for these imports with the proceeds from 
their own exports. But they cannot, at one and the 
same time, accomplish recovery, provide for the needs of 
their own people, and also earn enough by their exports 
to pay for the imports and discharge a heavy debt as 
well. We must face the fact that only part of the sums 
we advance to make European recovery possible can be 
paid back in dollars, nor can we expect to be paid back 
in the goods that these countries will have to sell to earn 
dollars. Our stake in this program, then, will necessarily 
be a more stable world economy, which should bring 
peace and security to all. 


On December 18, Senator Fulbright introduced 8.1907, 
a bill repealing certain provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code relating to taxes on oleomargarine. The senator ex- 
plained that the repeal of these taxes will act directly in 
two ways: First, it will affect the waste of fats and oils, 
the scarcest commodities in the world today. Because of 
the requirement about the coloring of margarine, the 
housewife has to color it herself and in this process 
wastes an estimated 11,000,000 pounds of margarine a 
year. Second, it will affect the enormous waste of time 
involved in mixing color into margarine at home. In 1902 
the tax on colored margarine was raised to ten cents a 
pound. 


Under the federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act but- 
ter is exempt from certain labeling requirements. Labels 
need not state that artificial color has been added nor 
specify any grade or other standard of contents. Mar- 
garine, on the other hand, is required by federal and state 
pure food laws to have (and to specify on the label) a 
minimum fat content of 80 per cent, the same as for but- 
ter. Fortified margarine must have a minimum of 9,000 
U.S.P. units of vitamin A per pound, the content always 
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Contributors pint 
ETHEL J. ALPENFELS, brilliant anthropologist on the staf 
of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, is also a 
instructor in the home study program of the Univer: 
of Chicago. She has won many honors, among them th 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship to do field Wor 
among the Modoc Indians on the Klamath Indian Rep. 
vation. Her background likewise includes eight years 
teaching and one year of juvenile court work under ty 
eminent Judge Ben Lindsey. 
















No stranger to these pages, MARION L. FAEGRE jg) Ms 4l 
former associate editor of the National Parent-Teachy 
After varied experience as director of a nursery schol 
supervisor of a preschool behavior clinic, and professor 
parent education at the University of Minnesota, she) 
now consultant in parent education at the U.S. Children) 
Bureau. Mrs. Faegre, wise in the ways of both paren) 
— = has made many significant contributions) 

er field. 


New . 
Mrs. J. 
Park, 
Ne 


rs. . 
Provi 


Art 

FRANK W. Hart, professor of education at the Unive) Ms® 
sity of California, has won a nation-wide reputation je) Yor! 
his many surveys of country and city schools and schol) charact: 
systems. In 1942-43 he acted as educational consulta;) ™". 

to the Civil Aeronautics Administration of the U.S. Ds a 
partment of Commerce. Besides his work as teacher ani) “(78° 
specialist on school planning, Professor Hart has writta! _Diee 
several books, including A Standard State School Buildiy Pospers 


Code. 
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BoNARO W. OVERSTREET, one of the nation’s leadiny be 
adult educators, is once more back in New York afte 2"; 
several months of lecturing and teaching in the Midd! . 
West. Both she and her distinguished husband are no 
hard at work on their eagerly awaited sociological analy 
sis of the National Congress of Parents and Teacher 
Another new book by Mrs. Overstreet will soon be 0 
the press at Harper’s. 









What JANET CASE SAGE has to say about the Navah 
comes from first-hand knowledge as well as a b 
understanding of human beings. For many years a re 
dent of Gallup, New Mexico, Mrs. Sage has recent!) 
completed a term as district P.T.A. president there. Sly 
grew up at Aztec and later studied archaeology at t 
state university. Sam Akeah, who is quoted in her arti 
cle, is a close friend. 


Bess SONDEL teaches speech at the University 
Chicago and is widely known for her success in this work!” 
She has given a new importance to the art of conversatio 
and opened new vistas for those who want to master ity“! 
Her book Are You Telling Them? has won justly popula} Colorac 
acclaim. Those who have heard Mrs. Sondel speak say) Connec 
that she herself is the finest possible example of her effe 
tive approach and technique. 
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This month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers” were prepared by Ms Florida 
Henry Kramer, chairman of high school service, and Harry Ml 
Reynolds, president, Minnesota Congress; and Mrs. M. 
French, president, New Mexico Congress of Parents att 
Teachers, 
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Centr: 
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being shown on the label. The only basic difference bt 
tween margarine and butter is that the first is made from 
vegetable oils, the second from animal fat. Authoritie 
say that in a mixed diet no nutritional differences bef/owa:) 
tween the two can be noted. 

This information should be of interest to persons Col- 
nected with school lunch programs, since many scho0 
are not permitted to use margarine. Hospitals and publi 
institutions, too, are suffering from the high price d 
butter. —Epwna P. Cook f 
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Because. 


e@ The problems of childhood are acute ij) 
this period of change and reconstruction 
Serving shoulder to shoulder with millions off 
other members, YOU can help to make 4g 
strong, relentless, and successful attack on. 
all factors that tend to destroy children’s 
happiness and security. 


e Your influence, added to the influence of 
4,486,855 other forward-looking parents and 
teachers, will be a powerful force in determin. 9 
ing the kind of education your community 7 
will provide for its children. 


® Children’s needs won’t wait. It doesnt 
take long to grow up. And growing up unde 
undesirable conditions means tragedy to the 
child and loss to the nation. By joining forces 
with others who care about what happens t 
the rising generation of Americans YoU caf 
help to overcome the effects of these unwhole 
some influences. 


@ Many heads are better than one. The 
P.T.A. is a democratic organization, charged 
throughout with democratic principles. As @ 
member, YOU will have a chance to pool your! 
thinking with that of others who are giving 
useful service in a notable cause. In the 


A M b- R : CA’ ~ < H | | D R E N pilin wily an individual, count and E 
ARE CALLING... preseph. Thaevlane ant it x goed ail 


very good idea—to let the boys and girls im 
your neighborhood see you working actively” 

You Can Serve Them by in the P.T.A.? It stamps you in their estima 
tion as a responsible, interested, and interest 


Joining Your Local PT. A. | ing adult who is an essential part of the world 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 





in which they live. 
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